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Labour to sell 
policy papers 
to lobbyists 


By Colin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 


THE Labour Party is offering 
to sell policy documents to 
Westminster lobbyists in re- 
turn for fl.OOO-a-year sub- 
scriptions. The Independent has 
leami that the drive to engage 
the interest of professional pub- 
lic relations Birrs starts with a 
special Labour Party seminar at 
- the end of this month at the par- 
ty's Millbank headquarters . 

They will be urged to pay 
£ 1 .000 a year in subscriptions to 
receive detailed papers from the 
party' s Millbank policy unit, re- 
ports from the national policy fo- 
rum and all-party press releases 
announcing policy decisions. 

The deal does not involve di- 
rect access to the policy-making 
bodies, but it will help the lob- 
byists prepare strategies for 
their clients by getting an ear- 
ly sight of party policy thinking. 

A Labour Party spokesman 
denied that the seminar on 31 
March would be a fund-raising 
event. “We are inviting public 
affairs companies and corporate 
affairs executives. It is about 
explaining our policy process 
and Ihe 'Partnership in Power’ 
document that was adopted. We 
do look for sponsorship, but it 
is not directly to do with that." 

The lobbyists will get papers 
being discussed by the nation- 
al policy forum which is 
replacing the annual party con- 
ference as the main policy mak- 
ing body in the party. 

"We explain how the policy 


process works and we can show 
them why it would be in their 
interests to pay £1,000 a year to 
receive the reports to our pol- 
ity forums. We wiD be telling the 
firms the material that comes 
from the national policy forum 
will be available to them if they 
subscribe," said the spokesman. 

A spokesman for William 
Hague, the Tory party leader, 
said: “These lobbyists will not be 
going for fun. They want access 
and influence for their clients.” 

Tony Blair was elected part- 
ly on a pledge to clean up 
British politics alter the disclo- 
sures of Tory sleaze, and a 
number of lobbyists have gone 
out of their way to clean up the 
reputation of their business. 

The disclosure that Bernie 
Ecclestone, head of Formula 
One motor racing, had donat- 
ed £Im before lobbying the 
Prime Minister to stop a ban on 
tobacco advertising on the sport 
opened the Government to the 
charge of Labour accepting 
large sums of money for influ- 
ence. It repaid the money, but 
the charge was reopened by the 
Tories following a report in 
Sunday Business that Lord 
Sainsbury had paid £2m to the 
party, twice the sum earlier re- 
ported, through his solicitors. 

Lord Sainsbury, who was 
awarded a life peerage after the 
election by Mr Blair, is a mem- 
ber of the family which owns the 
supermarket chain that lob- 
bied with Tesco and Safeway 
against planning controls on 
out-of-town supermarkets. 


Minister s are adamant that 
no one can buy influence with 
the Government, but the Tories 
are planning to raise the reports 
in the Commons this week 
A Tory party spokesman 
said: “What is of great concern 
is the suggestion that yet 
another large donation to the 
Labour Party has bought a pol- 
icy U-turn.” 

The Tories wffl also be asking 
questions about the seminar for 
lobbyists. Invitations which are 
going out to the public relations 
companies offer policy forum 
papers, a monthly review of gov- 
ernment policy by the policy 
unit within the Labour Kuty. 

The speakers at the seminar 
include Matthew Thylor, assis- 
tant general secretary of the par- 
ty and Hazel Blears, the new 
MP for Salford, and a member 
of the national policy forum. 
Those attending will also be able 
to meet members of the party’s 
internal policy unit 

The seminar is highly-sensi- 
live for the party, which is anx- 
ious to avoid befog accused of 
giving greater access to lobby- 
ists than their own members to 
the production of party policy. 

Some traditional Labour 
Party supporters were highly 
suspicious of the establishment 
of the national policy forum and 
the threat it represented to the 
power of the left-wing activists 
to gain a platform through the 
constituency parties at the an- 
nual party conference. 

Prescott orders inquiry, 
page8 


And now for something completely predictable... 



Half Monty: Terry Jones, Michael Palin and John Cleese waiting to be taken to a rehearsal in Aspen yesterday Photograph; Gary Caskey/Reuters 

... - • • . - ...... ’ l. 


By Tim Cornwell 
in Aspen, Colorado 


It was a kinder, gentler, Monty Python 
that came to the tiny Wheeler Opera 
House. In a nostalgic and billeisweet 
occasion, with a wit that was whimsi- 
cal rather than dangerous, they joked, 
reminisced, and indulged in fifty-some- 
thing horseplay for a full house of 
American comics. 

And Now For Something Somewhat 
Predictable. Python’s five surviving 
members, after appearing on stage to- 
gether for the first time in IS years, 
have agreed - more- or less - to do a 
six-week run of live shows in America 


and Britain. The decision came as mantled details of the proposed ieunion : cardigans but almost, answering ques- 
tbeymetfora9fl-minute tribute to their tour, in London and several US cities tiohs relayed from the Internet The 
work, recorded for American television on tbdr30tb anniversary next year. “Is strangest moments came as they sat, like 
at the US Comedy Arts Festival in the that -a definite?” barked a US re- •-‘the ghosts of Python present, awkwardly; 
Aspen ski resort. It was the Pythons’ porter. “I think so,” said Cleese. “Un- watching their younger selves playing 
first public reunion since the death of less anyone else dies. I would say it’s the Parrot Sketch and other classics. 
Graham Chapman 10 years ago. about a 90 per cent definite” . . ' Cleese guffawed, watching the screen; 

When Robert Klein, the American The Pythons were in Aspen for a Michael Palin looked out at the audj- 
host, observed that Graham Chapman business meeting. Today a High Court ence, unsmiling; Tfeny Gilliam quietly 
“would have loved this”, Cleese re- suit begins over the rights to The Life sipped water. Against the back drop of 
torted: “But he’s dead. So fucking of Brian. They accepted an invitation G ill jam ’s cartoons, they talked of how 
dead ” They then turned his absence - from the US cable network HBO to do it was almost Gwen Etibbley’s Flying 
into the running joke of the evening, the show, watched on Saturday night Circus, how masturbating was the one 
first producing an urn, then accidentally by a small audience heavy with US com- word banned by the BBC, how they all 
on purpose kicking his fake ashes on tc luminaries arch as Chews’sTfed Dan- learned to be fanny in boarding school, 
the floor. The best line of the night son. It was a very unPython format: and why some skits worked with real 
came afterwards, as the press de- older men in armchairs, not quite in women and others demanded drag. 


How Serbs made a village vanish 


By Andrew Gurnbet 

in Prekaz 

THE SERBS made sure they re- 
in. wed the dead and wounded 
before they lei the outside world 
see Prekaz. the village in Koso- 
vo that they had bombarded for 
three days. But the evidence of 
destruction was all too evident: 
hiiu>c.s peppered with bullet 
marks and what looked like 
shell holes, whole walls ripped 
down, doorways and roofs blast- 
ed to pieces and reduced to 
black, smouldering wrecks. 

Such was the result of the 


Today’s news 


“anti-terrorist" operation to 
flush armed Albanian sepa- 
ratists out of one of the most 
militant ethnic Albanian villages 
in this southern Serbian 
province. The target of the on- 
slaught was the Jashari family, 
the elan whose houses dotted 
around Prekaz have come un- 
der police attack repeatedly 
since 1991 and whose members 
are suspected of masterminding 
the murders of Serb policemen 
and their Albanian informers. 

According to the police. 26 
members of the Jashari family 
are now dead, including their 


commander, Adem. The police 
minimised the ferocity of their 
onslaught, unconvincingly blam- 
ing the gaping boles in roofs on 
grenades left by the “terrorists’' 
inside Ihe houses. Even the 
Serbs admit that the violence 
went further than the few mem- 
bers of the family on the nut 
from the law. "There were some 
women who refused to leave 
their bouses who were killed,” 
admitted Vetiko Odalovic, 
Kosovo's deputy governor. 

Albanian sources put the 
death toll in Prekaz at 80 or high- 
er. ^ Terrified women and children 


fleeing the village on tractors re- 
ported that houses were fire- 
bombed to force them out. and 
that ary men over the age of 15 
whom die Serbs caught were ex- 
ecuted. Some fled into the 
woods, where they were tracked 
by police snipers. None of those 
reported misting has been seea 
Prekaz yesterday was a ghost 
village. Only a stray calf and a 
clutch of black roosters showed 
any signs of life. The road was 
strewn with automatic weapon 
cartridges; all cats and tractors 
had vanished. The road in was 
dotted with police jeeps and 


snipers lying under trees or on 
the crests of bills. At the entrance 
to the village was a makeshift 
command post with sandbags 
piled high on either side. 

Mr Odalovic said the anti- 
terrorist operation in Prekaz 
and nearby villages, which be- 
gan on Thursday, had ended. 
He gave no indication when the 
thousands of refugees might be 
able to return to their homes. 
Albanian sources suggested 
that police snipers were still be- 
sieging at least four villages. 

Ministers from the six-natxm 
Contact Group, comprising the 


United States, Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy and Russia are 
holding emergent^ talks in Lon- 
don today to try to resolve the 
crisis. Amid fears of another sav- 
age Balkan war, Madeleine Al- 
bright, the US Secretary of 
State, is expected to push for 
measures including the en- 
largement of the UN peace- 
keeping force in neighbouring 
Macedonia. In Bonn, the Ger- 
man foreign minister, Klaus 
KinkeL said the world could not 
afford “another awful confla- 
gration in Europe”. 

Kosovo reports, page II 


Call for Murdoch probe 

Paddy Ashdown is calling for Rupert 
Murdoch's ownership of the Times 
to he referred to the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission. Page 2 

Adams admission 

The Sinn Fein leader. Gem- Adams, 
has admitted he did not expect a 
united Ireland to emerge from the 
Stormont talks. Page 8 

Royals fall out 

The Duke of Edinburgh and Prince 
Charles are said to disagree on plans 
to reform the monarchy. Page 3 

Indonesia chaos looms 

Indonesia faced the threat of more 
rcunotnic turmoil after president 
'uharto suggested he might reject 
S-i5bn IMF rescue plan. Page 12 


England may lose its shirts to Germany 


By Andrew Yates 


GERMANY, England’s arch enemies 
on the football pitch, could soon be 
making the (cam’s “three lions” strip. 

Adidas and Puma, the German 
sportswear giants, have emerged as 
favourites to produce England's kit af- 
ter Umbro. the US-owned group 
which currently clothes the England 
team, ran into financial difficulties. 

Umbro had won a new £50m con- 
tract to supply the team's kit for the 
next four years. However the Football 
Association is increasingly concerned 
about the group’s financial position and 
is considering putting the -contract up 
for auction again. 

City bankers are sounding out ri- 
vals about potential bids for Umbro. 
The company’s financial problems 
and a possible take-over could have big 
reperc ussi ons for English footbalL As 



Not corning home?: England^ kit 
deal could be up for grabs 

well as supplying kit for Premiership 
teams such as Manchester United, 
Chelsea and Everton, the group also 
has Alan Shearer, the England skip- 
per, and the Liverpool wonderboy 
Michael Owen in its stable. 


Adidas and Puma arc both keen to 
supply the England kit, and could look 
to take on the contract either as po- 
tential suitors for Umbro or by sub- 
mitting a bid to the FA 

Nike, the US company which lost 
out to Umbro in tiie original bidding 
war’ for -the England contract and 
which is desperate to increase its pres- 
ence in the British market, is also in- 
terested. 

Umbra's kit contract expires after 
this summer’s World Cup finds in 
Bance. Its proposed deal with England 
would be the second-biggest in the his- 
tory of the game. Only Brazil’s £25 0m, 
10-ycar deal with Nike is worth more. 
The FA contract is with the British arm 
of Umbra, which was chosen to keep 
the contract in British hands. The FA 
may be forced to look overseas if it does 
not receive cast-iron financial guar-' 
antees from the group. 


The doubt about Umbra’s future 
raises a question mark over the a kit 
deal it recently signed with Manches- 
ter United, worth an estimated Mhn 
over six yeans. 

Umbro is looking to raise substan- 
tial new capital through loans or issur 
ingnewequitymoiderfostOTfiscash 
crisis. However the refinancing of the 
group is likely to take months, a delay 
which the FA may not be wffling fo put 
up. . .. ; 

The EAs executive commhfoe fcun- 
dezstood to be meeting this week m dis- 
cuss Umbra’s problems. ’ ■ 
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Murdoch 

monopoly 

inquiry 

demanded 



Recycled paper made up 41.4% 
of the raw material for UK new 
papers in the first half of 1997. 


By Colin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 

A call for a fresh reference to the Mo- 
nopolies and Mergers Commission 
of Rupert Murdoch's ownership of 
the Tones was made last night by Pad- 
dy Ashdown over allegations that the 
media mogul has broken pledges he 
gave at the time of the takeover by 
his global company. News Corpora- 
tion. The Liberal Democrat leader 
wrote to Margaret Beckett, President 
of the Board ofThade, suggesting re- 
cent allegations of Mr Murdoch's in- 
fluence over the Times's coverage of 
China to protect his interests in the 
Star satellite television network 
amounted to a breach of undertak- 
ings made by News Corporation m 
1981 when it took over the Tunes to 
avoid a reference to the MMC by die 
Thatcher government. 

The evidence of Mr Murdoch’s 
influence over his publishing com- 
panies was increased by his apology 
to Chris Patten following the refusal 
of the publishing house, Harper- 
Collins, which Mr Murdoch also 
owns, to publish the ex-Hong Kong 
governors memoirs on China. The 
controversy led to allegations by 
Jonathan Mirsky, the Times's former 
China correspondent, that Mr Mur- 
doch has suppressed criticism of 
the Chinese regime in the Times to 
avoid damaging his satellite business 
in the region. 

Mr Ashdown, speaking on the 
GMTV programme, said: “I believe 
there is sufficient now for this to be 
a matter which the Secretary of 
State and Industry should look at" 
Mr Murdoch’s commitments to the 
independent editorial integrity of die 
Times were included in the articles 


of association for the Times group 
and deposited with the then secre- 
tary of state for trade in January 1981 
when the takeover of the Times was 
approved without a reference to 
the MMC 

The under taking s covered pro- 
tection of the editorial quality and 
integrity of the Times tides. They stat- 
ed: “In particular, Mr Murdoch sub- 
scribes to and undertakes to observe 
the following principles relating to 
editorial integrity „. (a) The Times 
and the Sunday Tunes are free from 
party political bias and from attach- 
ment to any section interest They will 
be subject to a restraint or inhibition 
either in expressing opinion or in re- 
porting news that might directly or 
indirectly conflict with the commer- 
cial interests or political concern of 
the proprietor.'’ Professor Mirsky al- 
leged: “The7iwKs has simply decided 
because of Murdoch's interests not 
to cover China in a serious way.” 
When Mr Murdoch was in 
Peking, Professor Mirsky alleged, he 
told a Times correspondent he did 
not want to hear reports that the 
“S hanghai mirnH^ wasa mirage. “I" 
fact, I would like you to write a piece 
about Shanghai for The Sun” Mr 
Murdoch is alleged to have said. Mr 
Mirsky said: “We have here what is 
arguably the most famous newspa- 
per in die world and it has just de- 
cided it has taken not an executive 
decision but an owner’s position to 
leave China and Hong Kong alone." 

Last week the Times editor, Pe- 
ter Stothard denied the claims of 
proprietorial interference. On BBC 
radio yesterday Andrew Nefl, former 
Sunday Tunes editor, said anyone 
who challenged Mr Murdoch would 
not stay in place for long. 


Bennetton pays lip service to conflict 



Cover shot: Israeli Erryar Lazarus and her Bedouin boyfriend Musa Mazareb 


By Matthew Kalman 

AFTER snogging nuns, copu- 
lating horses and dying Aids vic- 
tims; the latest Benetton 
catalogue is expected to arouse 
its usual level of controversy. 

Titled “Enemies", its cover 
features 24-year-old Israeli stu- 
dent Erryar Lazarus passionately 

kissing her Bedouin boyfriend, 
Musa Mazareb. 22. Inside arc 
pictures of Arabs and Jews 
playing, loving and working to- 
gether. It will be distributed by 
Newsweek and a network of 
. publications around the globe 
in six mill i nn copies and 14 dif- 
ferent languages. 

"If journalists would be 
artists, and if politicians would 
be artists, probably the world 
would be different," said Benet- 
ton creative director Olivcro 
Tbscani, launching the cata- 
logue in Jerusalem. Last years 
catalogue was shot in Corieone. 
headquarters of the Sicilian 
Mafia. He denies exploiting 
suffering simply to sell knitwear. 

"You can't do that," he said. 
“There are companies who em- 
ploy minor labour in order to 
sell shoes. We don't do that. You 
can’t accuse me of exploiting 
Aids to sell sweaters because 
you can’t exploit Aids. Coca- 
Cola doesn't touch Aids." 

Toscana, who has helped 
Benetton and its associate com- 
panies grow into the fourth 
largest conglomerate tn Italy, 
says that Benetton's capitalism 
with a conscience is a model 
which'others will follow. “The 
company of the future, the one 
that is to survive in the future, 
is the company that will have a 
social-political responsibility." 

Shooting the pictures in Is- 
rael last autumn became a me- 
dia event “While I was shooting 
I had a lot of press following me 
because actually they were quite 
pleased to be in Jerusalem not 
for filmi ng blood or bombs or 
killin g, buL something else." 

Tbscani makes no apologies 
for being overtly political "Any 
image has got a political mean- 
ing, even a postcard," he said. 
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Today’s forecast 

Norttierolreland.westVVafesandsaidtt-wGstEngtand 
will haw showay odiwaks of SgNiai affosthii 
will become Cher and bn^te. The rest o! Errand 
and Wales wi H have a mainly line day with some good 
sunny heals, hi 8 will be cold with tost esty and 
He The odd light wflby showers also possile 
along North Sea masts Meawhile.midiof 
Scuttbndwillbedntwitiisunnypefiads.However.it 
will be cold, and the hr north-west will h»e ram and 
hill-snmr later. 

Outlook for Che next few days 

Tomorrow will be windy in Scotland and Noitem 
kebnd wi8i outbreaks ot ram. Initially snoweftely 
over the hills, but tempera&jes will quickly recover 
brngng a rapid thaw. Wales and Hie restoIEn^and 
will ataa see raia tietQ»e the end of thettaif. but further 
southHvMlistayAyarxlfaigfdLOnVVMnesdayearfy 
rain ufllde®lhesoUh-east leaving a bhetey day 
with suniy spells and wintry shows. More rain rill 
reach Scotland and Northern Itefand on Thursday. 


Atlantic chart, noon today 
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MRS MARGARET Withers 
has written from Launceston, 
with an intriguing observation: 

"Apologising for leading 
someone into the mire in a 
wood in Devon yesterday, 1 re- 
called recent features regarding 
how many words people who 
live in the Arctic have for 
'snow', and I asked him bow 
many words he thought the 
English might have for such 
muddy places. 'More than a 
hundred in Devon alone’ he 
replied." 

Well such an assertion had 
to be put to the test, so I 
loaded my trusty CD-Rom of 
the Oxford English Dictionary 
and asked it for all the words 
including “mud" in their defi- 
nition. The results were as- 
tounding. There is clabber (or 
dauber), doam. ookyr-mete, 
fane, groot, gramme l, gutter, 
limus, I unde nee, moQ, slabber, 

sleek, leech, slike, slip, slobber, 

slubber, slutch and sposh, aflof 
which just mean mud (though 
some are stickier than others. 


and others are softer than 
some). If you are looking for a 
muddy adjective, you may 
choose from dabbery, coenose, 
fenny, glaury, grooty, grouty, 
gumly, guttery, xniiy. mudiy, 
pudgyroily, slaky, slobby, 
dumpy, slotchy, suddy or trou- 
blous, among others. 

In all there are 111 words 
with “muddy” in their defini- 
tions. and 313 whose definitions 
include the word “mud". 

Here is a short glossary of 
muddy gems m our language; 
antijgropdos: coverings to pro- 
tect legs- against wet mud 
bedrabble: make wet and dirty 
with mud and rain 
betag: dog with wei mud 
bdute: cover with mud 
besmottered: spattered as with 
mud 

blast: very liquid mud (or poor 
tea) 

bymodered: smeared with mud 
dart: sticky dirt or mud 
clatty: of mud: mud-built 
cod: mud from the bottom of 
a river 

daggle: clog with wet mud 
dash: bespatter with mud 
(hence a car’s dash-board) 
drabble: make wet and dirty by 
contact with mud 
draggle-tail; .skirls that drag 
through mud 

dob: a muddy pool or puddle 
Congo: therapeutic mud from 
the thermal springs at 
Battaglia 

flop: a mass of thin mud 
gamashr leggings worn to pro- 
tect against mud 
gumbo: mud of the prairies 
hark an implement for raking 
mud 

horse: a mud or sand bank 
inunod: bury in mud 


Umicolons: living in mud 
limose: pertaining to the nature 
of mud 

Intarious: inhabiting mud 
moya: -volcanic mud 
muddish: somewhat muddy 
obfimation: covering with mud 
pelotherapy: applying mud to 
the body therapeutically 
pkmge: cleanse by stirring up 
mud so that water flow will 
cany it away 

poach: plod through mud 
poss: splash in mud 
pndder: dabble in mud 
png: trample into a muddy 
mess 

(Hilly: sticky mud at the bottom 
of water 

riley: thick turbid mud 
slobland; muddy ground, es- 
pecially on the seashore 
shnngullion: muddy deposit in 
a mining sluice 
soss: splash in mud 
stabble: liquid mud caused by 
continuous traffic 
stable: stick fast in mud 
stog: to be stuck in mud 
studdle: stir up water to make 
muddy 

waseh trample in mud 

So the next time you arc 
waseling on slobland and some- 
one bcdrabbles your gamash 
with clarl. don't just stare with 
dismay at your besmottered 
antigropclos. but relish instead 
the linguistic diversity with 
which you may describe your 
dilemma. 

And if anyone else ever 
tries la confound you with al- ; 
legations about Eskimo words : 
for snow, just look him ; 
straight in the eye and say:,' 
“They have nothing to match ? 
the 3 13 English words for mud, : 
you know." : 
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"House of 
Windsor 
split over 
its new look 


By Kim Sengupta 


Plans to reform the Royal Family led 
to claims yesterday that Prince 
Philip is obstructing change, and 
counter-claims that MPs leaked 
details of the plan prematurely and 
embarrassed Buckingham Palace. 

According to reports in several 
newspapers yesterday, the Duke of 
Edinburgh and the Prince of Wales 
are said to be on opposing sides on 
the reforms, with the Queen steer- 
ing a difficult and delicate course, 
although she is aware of the public 
mood for change since the death of 
Diana, Princess of Wales. 

Prince Philip is known to have 
the support of the Queen Mother 
in his opposition to the proposals, 
which include Lhe abolition of bow- 
ing and curtsying and the restriction 
of the title “royal highness". He is 
said to have strongly expressed his 
disapproval to Charles's office and 
Buckingham Palace officials. 

The Duke’s view is that the re- 
forms of the 1960s and 70s have not 
benefited the family, and going 
further down that path would weak- 
en the monarchy. He is also believed 
to resent the perception that change 
is being driven by the death of the 
Princess of Wales. 

The reform package was dis- 
_ cussed by the Wry Ahead group of 
* * Royal advisers presided over by the 
Queen and attended by the Duke 
of Edinburgh, the Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of York and the Princess 
Royal. 

There was said to be acute an- 
noyance at the Palace that the de- 
tails were then leaked to the press. 

Some courtiers believe that Tony 
Blair's government is trying to 
bounce the Royal family into car- 
rying out sweeping reforms, and the 
leak was designed to create a fait ac- 
compli 

1 1 One source said: “ This is not the 


first time this has happened. There 
has been a series of timed leaks, and 
discussion documents presented as 
facts. One has got to ask, who is dri- 
ving the agenda and why?" 

The Prime Minister and the ma- 
jority of the Labour party are 
known strongly to favour the re- 
forms. 

Downing Street, however, has 
strenuously denied being responsi- 
ble for the leaks. 

Fresh evidence of the Govern- 
ment's desire for change came with 
reports that the Palace is being 
pressed to simplify the State Open- 
ing of Parliament by doing away with 
some of the traditional pomp. 

Plans to reform the House of 
Lords, where, the Queen makes her 
annual speech to Parliament, will 
now move ahead without further 
consultation with the Opposition. 

Mr Blair is said to be angiy at the 
leaking of contacts with the Con- 
servatives on the reform package. 

Moves to take the title of HRH 
away from the Duke of York’s two 
daughters. Princesses Beatrice and 
Eugenie, was another issue causing 
problems. 

Labour MP Alan Williams, a se- 
nior member of the influential 
Commons Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, and a long-term critic roy- 
al expenditure, said that this might 
not be “ the cleverest move, because 
some might interpret it, wrongly, as 
vindictive. 

“I don't think it matters as for as 
the public are concerned.". 

Mr Williams added that the rest 
of the reform proposals were mere- 
ly cosmetic and a “PR exercise". 

He continued that the Royal 
Family should face up to the fact that 
“five Royal palaces just aren’t jus- 
tified. The Royal Household, its 
hangers-on and the wider Royal 
family have to address the fact that 
the public doesn’t owe them ac- 
commodation". 




Opposition: Prince Philip is said to believe Royal reform has gone too far 


PHILIP AND HIS LINEAGE 
Confusing. His father, Prince Andrew of Greece, 
was a member of the Danish royal family; His 
mother. Princess Alice of Battenburg, was 
“English”, but the humify had been German. 

The Duke of Edinburgh was a Greek prince 
who spoke a mixture of English and German, 
with a smattering of Greek. 

PHILIP AND DUNBLANE 

Perhaps the gaffe which caused the most trouble. In- 
terviewed on radio after the massacre of children and 
with calk for gun control, he said: “if a cricketer, for 
instance, suddenly decided t» go into a school and batter 


a lot of people to death with a cricket bat ... are you 
going to ban cricket bats r 

PHILIP AND PRINCESS ANNE - 
Talking about his daughter and her love of eques- 
trianism, the Duke snorted: “If it doesn't fort 
or eat hay, she tsnVbiterested." 

PHILIP AND THE PRESS : 

Loathes it He has been repeatedly attacked by the me- ■ 
<fia for his more controversial statements, some say urt- 
falriy. After the Dunblane comment one tabloid asked 
readers to call a panfculamumber If they thought be 
was a fool. 


of put-downs is 
one of a kind 


IN THE NEWS 


PRINCE PHILIP 


Photograph: Freemans 


IT IS not surprising to find Prince 
Philip in the news again. He has of- 
ten made the headlines, almost al- 
ways for the wrong reasons, writes 

Kim Sengupta. 

The Duke of Edinburgh is an 
equa^dpportunities gafftnaker. not 
discriminating between countries 
arid social strata when ir comes to say: 
ing offensive or embarrassing things. 
In. his time he has described the Chi- 
nese as u stitty-eyed", and the Hun- 
garians as “ pot-bellied". After the 
Dunblane massacre he declared a 
member of a shooting dub was no 
more potentially dangerous than a 
cridceter, and also .wondered why the 
unemployed cannot make up their 
mind whether they want more leisure 
time or not 

The Duke’s reported opposition 
to the proposed reform of the Roy- 
als cannot h owe v e r be dismissed as 
yet another silfyinte^ention. By set- 
ting his face a gains t the public mood 
forrefoimfoOowingthe death of Di- 
ana, Princess of "Wales, Philip will be 
courting further unpopularity. The 
Gov ernme nt is determined to see the 
changes through, and it would be 
tempting and easy for the spin doc- 
tors toportray tbe Duke as an archaic 
symbol of an ancient regime. 

But that would be too simplistic. 
According to senior sources, Prince 
Philip's misgivings about the pace and 
scale of change is shared by other se- 
nior, older members of the family, 
most notably the Queen Mother. The 
Queen, who is said to be charting a 
delicate course on the affair, can 
hardly ignore these views, and may 
well share the reservations herself. 

It would also be simplistic to dis- 
miss the Duke as a life-long reac- 
tionary. In tbe past he had in fact 
supported reforms of the Royals. But 
these reforms, he is now said to feel, 
proved to be misguided and helped 
to strip away the mystique of the 
monarchy. 

Drastic further moves down this 


avenue, he is said to believe, will end 
in its demise. 

For sucha launch defender of tbe 
status quo, Philip is, in fact, some- 
thing of an outsider. His father. 
Prince Andrew of Greece was ar- 
rested for treason in 1921 the year 
Philip was born. But at George V’s 
behest the Government intervened, 
and- a Royal Navy gunboat whisked 
the family from Corfu. 

The family, broke, moved to 
Paris, where they lived in a borrowed 
house. A relative paid Philip’s school 
fees, but when he was just 10 his par- 
ents split up. His father moved to 
Monte Carlo for the gambling and 
his mother became a nun. 

His old friend and private secre- 
tary, Michael Parker, said: “ When 
he needed a father, there just wasn't 
anybody there". 

After Brittania Naval College in 
Dartmouth during the war, as a 
young officer, he sailed around the 
world and was involved in the bat- 
tle of Cape Matapan, which saw the 
virtual destruction of the Italian 
Navy. Years later be was to tell the 
writer Fiametto Rocco *Td much 
rather have stayed in the Navy, 
frankly". 

But it was not to be, instead Philip 
ended up as the husband of the fu- 
ture Queen and began his structured 
life ruled by pomp and protocol. He 
did however, manag e to slip away oc- 
casionally from public gaze. There 
were rumours he had affairs with ac- 
tress Pat Kirkwood and cabaret star 
Helene Cordet, but no one had ever 
offered any conclusive proof. 

Prince Philip has now been at the 
Queen's side for almost twice as long 
as Prince Albert was with Victoria. 
It is unlikely he will have a memor- 
ial named after him. 

But in one place in the world he 
will always remain sacred. A signed 
photograph of him is apparently a 
venerated object among the Loun- 
hanan tribe in tbe Solomon Islands. 


Deadly toxin offers relief for 
sufferers of rare condition 



Orford: Dismissed by the Army Photograph: Rich Mars ham 


By Ian Burrell 


PATIENTS with a rare medical 
condition are desperate for in- 
jections of the deadliest sub- 
stance known to man. a poison 
which Saddam Hussein is bc- 
,-i iieved to have developed for use 
in biological warfare. 

A single teaspoon of botu- 
linum toxin could kill seven 
million people, but even tinier 
doses of the poison can be used 
to case the suffering of patients 
with dystonia, a condition w hich 
causes uncontrollable spasms. 

As a w capon, the toxin is de- 
signed to paralyse the respira- 
tory system, leading to death by 
sulVixxition. But as a medicine 
it can be used to paralyse mus- 
cles and prevent them from re- 
sponding to involuntary signals 
from the brain. 

Dystonia cun leave patients 
with their eyelids constantly 
W itching and blinking. Some- 
times their eyes will not open at 
all and have to be prised apart 
with their fingers. Others suffer 
from a form of dystonia called 
torticollis which forces them io 
go into spasms and involunlar- 
1 ik twist their neck to the side. 

According to Alan Leng. 
the chief executive of the Dys- 
tonia Society, botulinum toxin 
is a crucial aid to allowing such 
patients to live a more normal 
life. But many health authori- 
ties consider that ai around £2 70 
a vial it is too much of a strain 
on their budgets. 

■'Hospitals are not providing 
the doses that are required be- 
cause the health authorities 


are saying they don't have the 
money." Mr Leng said. 

"People have been casting 
around for years for treatment 
and they are often desperate. 
This (toxin] brings a lot of re- 
lief to a lot of people." 

There an? 38,000 dystonia suf- 
ferers in Britain but the condi- 
tion often goes unrecognised by 
doctors and by the authorities. 

John Orford used to stand 
on duty outside Buckingham 
Palace as a Grenadier Guards- 
man until he was struck down 
by torticollis and was no longer 
able to stand up straight. 

Unable to stop his head 
from twisting to the side he was 

mercilessly taunted by junior of- 


ficers who said he resembled a 
nodding dog in the rear window 
of a car. 

"The muscles seem to have 
a will of their own," he said. 
“I start shaking and my bead will 
turn to the rigbt, but if you try 
and fight it it only makes things 
worse." 

Mr Orford believes he was 
in perfect medical condition un- 
til he wrenched his neck while 
doing sit-ups on an inclined 
bench as part of his army fitness 
training at the age of 18. 

The incident triggered his 
torticollis and from then on he 
was unable to hold himself 
erect while on guard duty at the 
Palace or outside the Tower of 


London. Army doctors said he 
had “wry neck" which they lat- 
er told him had “settled". 

Mr Orford continued to 
serve in the Guards, albeit on 
minor duties, and despite being 
taunted by colleagues to the 
point where he said he became 
“suicidal”. 

An Army psychiatrist told 
him that he was suffering from 
“phobic notions". Then, in 1979, 
four-and-a-half years after he 
joined the regiment at the age 
of 17, he was made to leave. 

Weeks earlier, while on 
leave, his own GP had diag- 
nosed torticollis. But instead of 
being given a medical discharge, 
the words “services no longer re- 
quired" were written onto Mr 
Orford's record. 

Since then his life, along with 
his medical condition, has de- 
teriorated. He has been unable 
to hold down a job and now 
feels so ashamed of his shaking 
and twitching that he stays at 
home rather than risk being 
mocked at the pub or in shops. 
Only the botulinum toxin jabs 
give him temporary relief! 

For nearly two decades be 
has campaigned for his record 
to be changed “to dear my 
name" and to show he could 
have been a competent guards- 
man if it had not been for his 
condition. But despite support 
for his claims by some of 
Britain’s leading neurologists, 
the Ministry of Defence insists 
that the decisions of Army 
Medical Boards are final 
□ Dystonia Society 0171 490 
5671. 


GTech ban ‘could halt Lottery’ 


The National Lottery could 
slop running for a year if US gi- 
ant GTech were barred from 
,, .supplying operator CameloL il 
"• was reported yesterday. 

Lottery watchdog Ofioi i* 
earning out an inquiry into 
GTech after lla» former head, 
Guy Snowden, lost a libel case 
brought by the lyeoon Richard 
Branson over a bribe to stop 


him from bidding for the licence 
to run the lottery. 

GTech, which holds a major 
stake in CameloL will present 
a report on its performance on 
ethics and propriety to Oflot to- 
day, 

Cameiot said yesterday that 
it was not appropriate to com- 
ment on the matter until the re- 
sults of Lhe Oflot inquiry were 


made public. John Stoker, lhe 
acting director-general of Ofiot, 
could be considering moves to 
eject GTech from the consor- 
tium that owns CameloL ac- 
cording to the Sunday Times 
newspaper. 

Cameiot is understood to 
have informed the Govern- 
ment that it would be impossi- 
ble to replace GTech, which 


supplies software, without caus- 
ing huge disruption to the 
game, the paper said. 

This move could causea ma- 
jor loss of revenue to sales and 
good causes. 

Other members of the con- 
sortium are electronics group 
Racal Cadbury Schweppes, 
printers De La Rue end com- 
puting company ICL. 


STOP! 


Don’t renew your 
private health plan 
until you call 

0800 33 55 55 

quoting refi 7287 

Call PPP healthcare right now on 0800 33 55 55 for your free, no-obligation quotation on 
a private health plan. Because a call to PPP healthcare should be your first step in finding 
the kind of comprehensive, competitively-priced private care that your family Reserve. 

Only PPP healthcare can give you all this 


NEARLY 60 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE of providing 
quality healthcare. 


£100 CASH TAX-FREE 
per night spent as an NHS 
paMent, up to £2,000. 


IMMEDIATE ACCESS 

to alt in-patient hospital 
treatment lor new conditions 
that arise after you join. 


HEALTH CHECK 
after two years and every 
two yearc after that on 
most plans. 

H 

24-H0UR HEALTH 
INFORMATION UNE 

direct to qualified 
medical professionals, 
365 days a year. 

>/ 

ANNUAL EYE TESTS 

worth £15 each year. . 


BILLS SETTLED DIRECT 

so you're not out of pocket 

y 


FREE 


You’ll receive £20 
•worth of Marks & Spencer 
vouchers with our 
compliments 
when you take 
out cover with 
PPP heal die are. ' 


8am-Spm weekdays, gam-ipm Saturdays. Calls may be recorded. £20 of vouches per household only. 


SEND TOR A FREE NO-OBLIGATION QUOTATION TO: 

PPP healthcare. FREEPOST, PPP HOUSE, UPPERT0N ROAD. EASTBOURNE.- EAST SUSSEX BN2I IBR. 


(Mr/Mrs/Miss/Ms) . 
Address ^ 


.Name. 


.Postcode. 


Telephone No. (Day). 
Date of Birth 


L 


J- 


.(Evening), 


Name of other adult to be Included . 


(Important v/e cannot give you a quotation without this date.) 
Date of Birth L L 


I 

I IF you hove a current healthcare policy, please give yoor renewal date 


Number of children under 2 l.to be included . 


/ 



PPP healthcare" 

there to auppoit you 
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Glenda Jackson, whose campaign is expected to focus on the inner cities, home! 




essness and cutting crime in London 


By Cofin Brown 

Chief Fblrtical Correspondent 

GLENDA Jackson is emerging 
as the Cabinet favourite to run 
for election as the mayor of 
London, with her supporters 
claiming backing by Gordon 
Brown. 

The Chancellor is said by 
friends of Ms Jackson to see the 
double Oscar winner as the 
best candidate emerging to car* 
ry the Labour banner if the ref- 
erendum for a directly elected 
mayor produces a “yes” vote oh 
7 May. 

Ms Jackson, the transport 
minister for London, is also ex- 
pected to have the tacit approval 

of John Prescott, her boss at the 
Department of Environment, 
Transport and the Regions, al- 
though as Deputy Prime Min- 
ister, he is not expected to 
endorse any candidate until 
one is agreed by the party. 


C I’m vulgar. 
I’m a 
populist. 

But isn’t that 
what the 
mayor 
should be? 9 

- Lord Archer 


"John would not stand in 
Glenda’s way,” said one source 
dose to Mr Prescott. 

Ms Jackson is expected to 
campaign on the inner cities, 
homelessness and reducing 
crime in London, once her 
campaign starts in earnest- With 
two years to go, there is a dan- 
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ger of peaking too soon. But 
Lord Archer's bandwagon to 
become theTbiy candidate for 
London’s, mayor has been 
rolling for months. 

Lord Archer said at the 
weekend foat he had a campaign 
squad of six team leaders already 
in place with Greg Hutchins, a 
wealthy businessman, acting as 
his campaign treasurer and 
Stephen Shakespeare as a paid 
spedal adviser. 

. As a multi-millionaire. Lord 
Archer may take some stopping, 
even by Tory leaders who are 
still hoping to find a heavy- 
weight, such as Chris Patten, the 
former Governor of Hong 
Kong, as a “stop Jeffrey" can- 
didate. 

Tbry leaders fear that the ir- 
repressible Lord Archer could 
embarrass the party. He said at 
the weekend: *Tm vulgar. I'm 
a populist But isn’t that what 
the mayor should be?" 

The Tbries are committed to 
holding an internal one-mem- . 
ber, one-vote ballot to select a 
candidate but are threatening to 


boycott the “rote yes" campaign 
in the referendum, because 
they oppose an assembly for 
London. 

Labour has yet to dedare its 
prefenedsysten for selecting its 
candidate, but it too is likely to 
opt for one-member one-vote . 
fox the primaries among ’ 
Labour members in London. 

Ms Jackson’s campaign team 
is likely to be headed by her son, 
Dan Hodges, who is the 
spokesman for the road haulage 
association. The association’s 
head. Steve Norris, a former 
Tbiy transport minister who 
held Ms Jackson's job, could be 
a strong Tbry candidate, if fie 
chose to stand against Lord 
Archer. 

Ms Jackson is being careful 
to avoid tnairing any public de- 
claration, but a senior ministe- 
rial source said: “She is very 
keen to stand and she would ; 
have a lot of solid backing.” 

Amid intense jockeying for 
position, Trevor Phillips, the 
broadcaster, is being promoted 
as a possible candidate allegedly 
with the support of Peter Man- 
delsQn, the Minister Without 
Portfolio. 

There is plenty of back-stab- 
bing going on, even before the 
race has started, with one Cab- 
inet source w arning that other 
Labour runners would not stand 
down for Mr Phillips, if he stood 
as an independent candidate. 

There is also a “stop Ken” 
campaign to block Ken Living- 
stone, former leader of the 
Greater London Council, from 
gaming Labour’s candidacy in 
the primaries because he is too $ 
left wing. 

Leading article, page 16 


Anger over vandalism of 
Stephen Lawrence plaque 

The father of the murdered black teenager Stephen Lawrence 
last nigfrt condemned vandals who daubed paint over the memo- 
rial stone placed at the scene of his son's death. 

Mr Lawrence spoke out after the memorial plaque, locat- 
ed at the bus stop in JEltham, south east London, where his 
18-year-old son was stabbed to death in April 1993, was found 
covered in white paint and chipped in an apparent attempt 
to erase Stephen's name. He said: “Of coarse we’re upset about 
the damage but a t the end of the day the memorial stone is a 
stone; my son was flesh and blood." 

The attack on the stone comes just days before a major pub- 
lic inquiry is due to start into Stephen Lawrence's death- 

Passengers flee fuel-leak jet 

A plane-load of 249 passengers had to be evacuated just be- 
fore take-off yesterday when fuel was spotted leaking from one 
of the engines. They used the emergency chutes on the Con- 
tinental Airlines DC10 to reach the runway at Manchester Air- 
port, from where they were led to the terminal building. Duty 
manager Chris Cain said the only injuries reported were mi- 
nor cuts and bruises, although one woman feinted in the ter- 
minal. A spokesman for Greater Manchester Fire Service said 
a “very small fire" had broken out in the rear engine of the 
DC! 0 and was extinguished using foam. 

Five portions-a-day health tip 

People should eat five portions of fruit and vegetables a day, 
according to a healthy-eating campaign. The British Dietetic 
Association says whether fresh, frozen, canoed, dried or juiced, 
fruit and vegetables are the secret to a healthy life. The World 
Cancer Research Rind says a diet rich in fruit and vegetables 
can prevent up to 20 per cent of cases of cancer. 

Two share lottery riches 

Two tickets shared last night £8, 041,928 National Lottery jack- 
pot- They each get £4,020,964 after matching six numbers, 14, 
44, 11, 39, 4 and 43. The bonus ball was 37. 

Merck, Sharp & Dohme 

On 25 February, an article on cholesterol tests suggested that 
Merck, Sharp & Dohme did not market Lovastatin in the UK 
for commercial reasons. This information came from the NHS 
Centre for Reviews & Dissemination, which now acknowl edges 
that MSD does not have the rights to market the drug in the 
UK. We now accept that this suggestion was incorrect. 
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Singl 


e men responsible for little but trouble 


Diana Coyle 

Economics Fdhor 


tah sides of theAikn^ GovenUD «Bls on 

^Ifare think 

growing numbersof 11 5^ ? n lhe 
their children afone bnn S m * ^ 

published research. ’ 10 new1 ^ 

proportion *e 

x ^-habiting and ^ZZTlnT^ 
□as been paralleled by crim^T^t^ 


oneis. 

In a paper in the latest issneof TheEco- 
nomk Journal, George AkerioC an eminent 
economist at Berkeley in Gafifarnig, pro- 
vides evidence that neither over-generous 
welfare nor i — die classic 

right-wing and left-wing eipTaiia rirm^ -m. 
SpCCtively. for .social ilk - ran explain fhr<ar 

problems. 

Rather, he aignes, their source is [he un- 
willingness of young men to settle down and 
get married. Their lark of responsibilities 
allows them to carry on misbehaving well 


beyond their teens in an escalating, spiral 
of violence. 

But they inflic t harm upon themselves 
as well as society more generally. The fig-, 
ures show that married, men earn jbchc, are 
less likely to be unemployed, are less of 7 
ten the victims or perpetrators of crimes^ 
have fewer accidents and are less likely to 
die of a wide range of rfiwi w than then 1 
unmarried peer group. The reason seems 
to be, quite simply, having a woman to look 
after them better than they would them- 
selves. 

According to the- US figures on which 


the research is based, between 1968 and 

1993 the fraction of men aged 25 to 34 who 

stayed single climbed from a third to 
three-fifths. Bur this growing group of men . 
Professor Akeiiof writes “The indiscre- 
tions, and worse, of the past will become 
the forerunners of greater misdeeds.* And 
. the problem escalates with each successive 
generation of youths, going one step fur- 
ther than their older role models. 

The men who never many are seven 
times more likely to end up in prison and 
four times more likely to be the victim of 
a violent crime. They are also more than 


twice as Hkety to be involved in an accident, 
including car accidents. 

The single men’s prospects are dnnmer 

in other ways, especially in the jobs mar- 
ket. 

For example, every year of njamage 
adds up to <X9 per cent to wages. Although 
this premium might have declined during 
the 1990s, ten years of marriage on aver- 
age mean a level of wages up to a fifth high- 
er than that earned by a comparable single 

Tnfln. 

The paper suggests that the explanation 
might be the fact that married men are 


more likely to have a woman taking care 
of their domestic needs, leaving "them 
with more free time and less hassle. 

Professor Akeriof concludes that the pol- 
icy of cutting benefits for lone mothers to 
encourage them to work k misguided. This 
has gone much further in the US, where 
welfare benefits have fallen by more than 
half in real terms in the past 25 years. 

He writes: “1 take a view so old that it 
is new - welfare mothers ore poor and un- 
fortunate and therefore deserving of de- 
cent support." 

No place like home. Page 17 


A dancer on her uppers finds the answer to school fees lying at her feet 



A TALENTED teenager is hoping to 
fund her training at a top London dance 
school by selling signed photographs of 
her feet in ballet shoes. 

Hanna Tathanu 17, has been offered 
places at both the London 
Contemporary Dance School and the 
Laban Centre when she finishes her 
A-level in dance at sixth-form college. 

However, because they are private 
, establishments, she does not qualify for a 
, ' mandatory grant, and the local council 
does not give out discretionary awards. 

So Hanna and her family,' who live in 
lotncs, Devon, have started a cam paign 
to raise about £8,000 - the tuition costs 
for a three-year course at either of the 
schools. 

The family are hoping to sell 
hundreds of signed copies of the 
specially-commissioned picture to 
friends and supporters for £20 each. So 
far, they have had a great response. 

Her father. Dr Peter Thfham, a 
psychotherapist, said: “We are appealing 
1 against the council's decision, and we are 
also writing to various trusts to tiy and • 
find the money, but the likelihood is that'-, 
we will have to find most of the £8,000 
ourselves.” 


Strapped for cash: Hanna Tatham is selling signed prints of her feet (above) for £20 to fond her dance studies 


Photographs: Dave McHugh 


ruei-icak j« Muslims protest over 
Channel 4 cartoon 


riches 


By Kathy Marks 

CHANNEL 4 executives will 
meet today to decide whether 
to broadcast an animated film 
about Islam which has drawn 
Complaints from sections of 
the Muslim community. 

The 15-minute film, aimed 
at primary school pupils, is part 
of a weekly series about world 
religions. It is due to. be 
screened tomorrow morning as 
part of children’s programmes. 

At issue is whether a ban un- 
der Islamic law on the visual 
portrayal of the Prophet Mo- 
hammed and his four main dis- 
ciples. the Khalits, also covers 
his lesser companions. The 
Muslim leaders who want the 
programme withdrawn contend 
that it does. 

Imams at some mosques 
have urged their worshippers to 
send letters of protest to edu- 
cation authorities and schools, 
in the hope of persuading them 
to boycott the film. 

At today's meeting, execu- 
tives will consider representa- 


tions made to them by religious 
leaders. They also plan to seek 
advice from Channel con- 
sultant on Islam, Dr Mashuq 
Ally, a M uslim academic. But 
it seems highly unlikely that the 
film will be pulled. 

A Channel 4 spokesman 
said yesterday that the com- 
plaints (fid not necessarily rep- 
resent the views of the wider i 
British Muslim community. He , 
described the dispute as “an is- 
sue of narrow theological con- 
cern”. 

The spokesman acknowl- 
edged that it was “sensitive ter- 
ritory”. 

“But this is nota work of lit- 
erature, and the issue is not one 
of artistic freedom,” he said. 
“This is an educational film and, 
while we want to avoid causing 
genuine offence, it may well be 
that the film in its current form 
would not offend the majority 
of Muslims.” 

Sources at the station say ex- 
ecutives are highly reluctant to 
be seen to be dictated to by parts 
of the Muslim community. 


Childcare clubs ‘will need at least 
£300m from business and councils’ 


By Glenda Cooper 

Social Affairs Correspondent 

BUSINESSES and -local au- 
thorities will have to contribute 
at least £30Qm a year on top of 
parental fees -if the Govern- 
ment's scheme for out-of-school 
clubs is to work, the Kids' Qub 
Network (KCN) warned today. 

While the Government has 
promised £300m in total to set 
up 30,000 chibs with a million 
places, a substantial investment 
by local business, local author- 
ities and fiiDdraismg activities 
will have to be made if the dubs 
are to succeed. At present only 
5 per cent of schools provide or 

fnotitate rnit-of -sch onl rhilrian n 

and only 3 per cent of employ- 
ers provide out-of-school child- 
care for their employees. 

The Independent is cam- 
paigning for the Chancellor to 
invest in the nation’s chilchen by 
giving working mothers a tax 
allowance to help with the cost 
of childcare. • ■ 


n 




CHILDCARE 


The Kids’ Qub Network 
has calculated that an average 
clnb for 30 children costs 
£40,000 a year to run. “We as- 
sume that average parental fees . 

win cover £30,000 of these costs 
[but] that dub will need-to find 


a further £10,000 a year. In low- 
income areas this figure could 
be substantially bigger.” 

The £10,000 would then 
have to be found from a mixture 
of fundraising, local authority 
and local business - £3,300 
each, on average. “The impli- 
cations are that funds are going 
to have to be found from some- 
where else.” said Arm Lopgfield 
of the KCN. “They are not go- 
ing to be self-financing.” 
Meanwhile, the Daycare 
Tfrist called on the Chancellor 
to use a childcare tax credit to 
make childcare more affordable 
for parents. “Making childcare 
more affordable will maximise 
the Government’s £300m in- 
vestment in expanding childcare 
by creating a stream of revenue 
to ensure the long-term viabil- 
ity and sustainability of new and 
existing places," said Colette 
Kelleher, director of the trust. 

The Budget on 17 March 
provides the Government with 
a “real opportunity” to help 


low-income families, says the 
charily. 

British families currently 
pay .the highest childcare bills in 
Europe. A family with two chil- 
dren - one pre-school and one 
child at school needing after- 
school and holiday care - typi- 
cally faces bills of more than 
£6,000 per annum. At present, 
fewer than 30,000 families get 
help with childcare costs 
through Lhe benefits system. 

The Daycare Trust argues 
that a childcare tax credit would 
be available to many more fam- 
ilies on low incomes, would be 
simple to understand and would 
provide realistic levels of help. 

lb provide incentives to go to 
work the tax credit needs to be 
set at a high rate -with a top rate 
subsidy of 90 per cent of child- 
care costs. To avoid poverty 
traps, subsidies also need to be 
available to families on the next 
income bracket up, with a grad- 
ually decreasing subsidy rate. 

The (rust is also calling for 


a “back-to-work childcare 
grant” to provide free childcare 
for the first six months in em- 
ployment for people leaving 
income support and a “chfldcare 
for training grant” to help lone 
parents in full-time education or 
training. 

“Making childcare more af- 
fordable has many benefits,” 
said Ms Kelleher. “It will un- 
derpin the success of the wel- 
fare to work programme: it 
will help tackle social exclusion: 
it will improve the qualify of 
childcare services and it wQl sus- 
tain the Government's expan- 
sion in childcare places." 

She added: 'A childcare sub- 
sidy within the working families' 
tax credit is the first much- 
needed step towards making 
childcare more affordable in the 
UK. With increasing numbers of 
mothers with young children re- 
turning to work, employers need 
an effective childcare infra- 
structure as much as they need 
roads and railways.” 



hospitals 

ignore 

cancer 

guidance 


A NUMBER of the hospital 
trusts in Scotland which treat 
women suffering from ovarian 
cancer are not following guid- 
ance which could save lives, a 
report published today reveals. 

An independent Accounts 
Commission study of the 26 hos- 
pital trusts which treat women 
suffering from the form of can- 
cer known as “the silent killer", 
reveals that less than one-third 
of hospital trusts are following 
key guidelines on the care of pa- 
tients. 

Its authors describe survival 
rates of ovarian cancer in Scot- 
land as “poor", with only 29 per 
cent of women surviving five 
years after the disease is diag- 
nosed, compared with 38 per 
cent in Switzerland and 36 per 
cent in Finland. 

They find that there is “con- 
siderable variation” across Scot- 
land in the extent to which 
guidelines, aimed at improving 
survival prospects, are imple- 
mented. 

And they say the NHS in 
Scotland needs to “make more 
, progress” in implementing the 
recommendations. 

The guidelines, which exist 
only for the NHS in Scotland, 
indude recommendations on 
referral, surgery, post-surgical 
care and chemotherapy treat- 
ment for women patients. 

The Accounts Commission 
survey shows that only nine 
health trusts, out of the 26 that 
treat ovarian cancer, have put 
into place the recommendation 
that when ovarian cancer is 
suspected, patients should be re- 
ferred instantly to a “specialist 
gynaecologist”. 

And only 16 have imple- 
mented the guideline recom- 
mendation that after surgery 
patients should be referred to 
a combined gynaecology and 
oncology unit, where they will 
be cared for by a team of ex- 
perts. 

Caroline Gardner, director 
of health studies at ihe Accounts 
Commission, said that at this 
stage the hospital trusts which 
appeared not to be providing 
the highest level of care would 
not be “named and shamed" hut 
had been informed of where 
they were jailing down, and had 
been given an action plan for 
improvement. If improvement 
does not follow, she said the 
commission “may consider” 
naming those at fault. 

Over 500 new cases of ovar- 
ian cancer are diagnosed each 
year in Scotland. It is known as 
“the sOent killer” because it 
produces vague symptoms such 
as abdominal pain and swelling 
and can go undetected for a 
long time. 






What would you give to own a Vectis APS zoom 
compact from Minolta? How about £129.99? 


MINOLTA 


Hard to believe at the price, isn’t it? 

But then, die fully automatic Veens 20 is 

. .full of surprises. 

Being an Advanced Photo System 
camera, it offeis Drop-In Film toeing- So 
you’re ready to shoot at the drop of » hat. 

And Triple Format Selection. Enabling 
you to shoot in any of three photo formats. 
There’s even a Date & Time Imprinting 


feature, which records on the back of the print 
the time when each picture was taken. 

But perhaps the biggest buzz of all comes 
from the camera’s sophisticated 2x, 30-60mm 
zoom lens.- 


Automatically controlled for focus and 
exposure across die entire zoom range, the 
flexibility the lens gives you to take grear 
pictures is a photographer's dream. 


And with the introduction of APS Index 
Prints, showing all your shots miniaturised on 
a single sheet, the day your film comes back 
from the developer is especially satisfying. 

In feet, at £129.99, you simply can’t 
afford to miss out. 

Ve(jis 

Only from the mind of Minolta. 



vJMINGITA 


Vectis 20 is one of a range of 12 Advanced Photo System Cameras. Minolta (UK) Ltd, Precedent Drive, Rooksley, Milton Keynes, MK13 SHF. 
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Tell your boss 
he’s fired. 


Run off with his attractive wife. Set sail into the the same improvement in performance, from 


We believe the GDX range can make a positive 


sunset Never do a day’s work in your life again. shoes we spend our working lives wearing? improvement to your working life. You will be 


We can all dream! The reality is that improving 


A REAL, TANGIBLE DIFFERENCE. 


surprised at what little investment it takes. — 


your working life doesn’t happen suddenly. Think how many miles you must walk between 

Rarely does it happen dramatically. Like most colleagues, jobs, fax machines, meetings and 

things, you can only begin to make a difference the rest. Then consider the benefits of the CDX 

one step at a time. We believe that quite literally. 'Shock Absorption Systems 1 which cushion both 

By choosing the shoes you wear for work care- your heel and ball of foot areas. As well as an 



Jarrow. COX by K 


fully, your life can change. 


underfoot carbon layer which absorbs moisture 


THE majority OF yoor day could BE better. and heat, keeping your feet cooler: Add to this 
Surprisingly, we can often take an easily other CDX features such as full calf leather 

pleased attitude when considering work-wear. linings and socks for a breathable environment. 

'Well, they're only for the office) we rationalise. Plus, the CDX 'anti-slip, hard-wearing. K-tread 
So it's not worth the bother (or the expected 700 section’ within a high quality leather sole - 
expense) of making an informed choice. Consider a design which provides extra 


the difference when we look at sports shoes 



Ilford. CDX ty K 


Why not tell your boss? Buying a pair could 


be the best idea he’s ever had! Check out the 


range today at selected K Shoe Shops, Clarks 
Shops and other leading K stockists. 


There, technical innovation and advanced design 


are incorporated as standard. It is accepted 


wisdom that these shoes make a difference to 
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Parents to take selection battle to the polls 
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Missed out: Rebecca Barnard and her 


By Judith Judd 

Education Editor 

A GROUP of parents wiB stand 
against Labour councillors in 
the May local government ejec- 
tions in protest against the 
Government's decision to allow 
schools to select a proportion of 
pupils by ability. 

Parents in the London bor- 
ough of Wandsworth say that 
children there are being dam- 
aged because they may have to 
take as many as seven tests to 
secure a school {dace. Some 
children of even average abili- 
ty have no chance of a place at 
their local school 

All 10 Wandsworth sec- 
ondary schools require pupils to 
take either a test or to be in- 
terviewed because they operate 
some fonn of selection. IWo are 
church schools which select by 
interview and three have a 
banding system and take 20 per 
cent of children from each of 
five ability bands. The rest use 
tests to select some pupils by ap- 
titude of ability. 

Legislation now before the 
Commons will allow such par- 
tial selection to continue. All 
schools will be able to select up 
to lOper cent of their pupils few 

parents Mark and Kate walk past Graveney school, which is just 200 yards from Choir borne Photograph: Rui Xavier 




w 




such as Hertfordshire and the 
T pndnn borough of Bromley 
have already protested against 
partial selection policies, in- 
troduced by the last govern- 
ment. which allow schools to 
select up to 50 per cent of 
pupils. Ministers say that, under 
the B0L local adjudicators on 
admissioDS will be able to stop 
partial selection if parents com- 
plain that it is causing chaos. 

Caroline Holden, one of 
eight Wmdswortb parents who 
intends to stand for election, 
said: “My 10-year-old son is 
dyslexic and will be applying to 
secondary school next year. I 
have to decide whether to en- 
ter him for these tests knowing 
that his confidence and morale 
will plummet" 

Mrs Holden can see one of 
the borough's most popular 
schools. G raven ey, from her 
house but fears that her son will 
have no chance of getting in. 
Half of the pupils are selected 
by ability and this year the re- 
maining places were taken up 
by children who already have 
siblings at the schooL 

Mark Barnard’s daughter, 
Rebecca. II. lives about 200 
yards from the school, but did not 
pass the lesL “We are pretty an- 
noyed. We moved here from 
Lambeth because of the educa- 


tion." Now Rcbccca, who took 
tests for five different schook, wiD 
have to take two buss to reach 
Chestnut Grove school. 

Sarah Forester, whose son, 
Jim. passed the test for 
Graveney this year, says the ad- 
missions process was so trau- 
matic that she wants to protect 
other children from the expe- 
rience. "‘It is really abusive of 
children. I took a conscious de- 
cision not to put him in for too 
many tests. He did three and 
passed them all but some chil- 
dren do six tests and still have 
no school place at the end of it. 
You are not guaranteed a place 
in any school. 

“Jim is a changed child since 
he passed the lest. He has been 
so unhappy. He showed no 
interest' in his friends or out-of- 
school activities. He was very 
easily upset" 

Don Foster, the Liberal De- 
mocrats' education spokesman, 
says comments in December by 
David Blunkctt, the Secretary 
of State for Education, in the 
Commons that “part of our 
admissions polity will remove 
partial selection where it crisis” 
contradict the BUI. 

“The Government has done 
a massive U-turn on this. The 
situation in Wfondsworlh is a dis- 


Families seek 
an end to 
CJD torment 

Charles Arthur, Science Editor, 
reports as the BSE Inquiry begins 


FOR Terry and Shirley 
Wane, the public hearings of 
the BSE Inquiiy, which start 
today in London, can’t come 
soon enough. Ever since they 
began noticing something was 
awry with their 36-year-old 
son Christopher in January 
1997, they have been pulled 
into the whirlpool of self- 
doubt and conftsaon that has 
affected all 23 families who 
have lost members to “new 
variant" Creutzfeldt-Jakob 
Disease (v-CJD) _ caused by 
eating BSE-infected food. 

“It’s like a torment," said 
Mrs V&me. “Ybu ask yourself 
again and again how it bapr 
pened. A woman came down 
from the Edinburgh Surveil- 
lance Unit [which gathers 
case histories]. She asked 
questions for two-and-a-half 
hours about what he had eat- 
en and what he had done, 

. right from the age of five." 

* The beginning of the pub- 

IR' part of the inquiry may help 
to lay those demons, which is 
why the Wames travelled 
down at the weekend from 
their home in Ripley, Der- 
byshire. to a hotel in the Ele- 
phant and Castle, close to the 
hearings at Hercules House, 
near Lambeth North Under- 
ground station. 

Today, at the first hearing. 
David Body -the soBatdr rep- 
resenting the families - will 
make a statement on their be- 
half The inquiry’s c h a irm a n. 


Lord Justice' Phillips, has 
asked one of the f amilies and 
their GP to give a statement 
on TUesday about the impact 
the disease has had on them. 

For the Whines, it was a 
sudden descent from having 
ason who was a health fanatic, 
to someone who could no 
longer .walk unaided. .“Janu- 
aiytestyearWasour40tiiwed- 
ding anniversary ... Chris said 
he was feeling cokf along one 
side of his body. He went up- 
stairs and got down a duvet 
and sat wrapped up in it.” . 

Then Mis Whine found 
that he had begun sleeping on , 
the floor, and then that he was 
becoming forgetful; and then , 
that he bad lost his job of three 
years as a senior systems an- 
alyst at Sky TV in Edinburgh. 
“They said he just sat and 
stared at the screen.” 

On 31 July Chris was hos- 
pitalised; on 20 October, at 
4.15pm, he died. 

The Wames’ main hope is 
that the inquiiy will establish 
something. Sometimes Mrs 
Wirne looks at a diary Chris 
kepi as astudent in Surrey: he 
used to cook chiDis, with cheap 
mince, the scut known to have 
probably contained mechan- 
ically recovered meat with 
the most infectious particles. 

“But all his friends ate the 
sam e thing." Mrs Wune says. 
“Why haven’t they got it?" It’s 
a question which may be be- 
yond the reach of any inquiry. 


100 million visit 
royal website 


THE official Buckingham 
I y-.ilace webn'Ui was visited more 
than 100 million times in its first 
year, making it one of the most 
popular sites world-wide on 
the Internet. 

There were 35 million visits 
in the royal website during the 
week of Diana- Princess of 
Wales's funeral and 600,000 
people sent electronic mes- 
sages of condolence. 

" During Us first 12 months, 
t he website - www.rpyaLgov.uk 
- has been expanded from its 
initial 150 pages to more than 
400.- inc ludin g many pictures. : 


Plans are now being devel- 
oped to launch an electronic pic- 
ture gallery on the Internet to 
display works of art in the Roy- 
al Collection. 

The palace website is most 
popular in the United Kingdom 
and also in North America, 
Euiope,the Rir East and South 
America, notably in Brazil 
. E-mailers are continuing to 

send messages of sympathy to 

Prince WDIiain and Prince Har- 
ry. writing about their person- 
al reaction to their mothers 

death and also asking after the 

teen age princes* .welfare. 




Private health cover 
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The WhatCar? Supermini of the Year 1998 
now comes with free insurance! 

That should raise a few eyebrows. 





0345 286 287 

www.ford.co.uk 



Won by the Fiesta 1.25 LX. *12 months free Insurance subject to conditions on vehicles registered between 1.2.98 and 31.3.98. Excludes fleets over 24. 
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The 

newTerios 

A small car 

to look 

upto. 


1 


Fiat Punto 



Peuaeot 306 


Ford Fiesta 


!5£Cc* 

The new Daihatsu Terios. As compact and manoeuvrable as 
any small car but with all the high rise visibility of an off-roader. 
Complete with power steering, full-time 4WD, side impact 
bars, driver* airbag, central locking, stereo radio cassette with 
removable fascia and a 3 year unlimited mileage warranty. All 
from just £ 1 2,200 on the road. Call 0800 61 8 618 for details. 

Car featured Tents + from £14.000 on tfw mad. Pita; are coma x time of going 
ID ms and include VAC (Mwey number place and 12 months * road fu nd feme. 

All meaajmnents aipfied by JATO Dynamic. Ret: BSCG03 


Ministers failing to sell off assets 


By Colin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 

THE Social Security Depart- 
ment is paying more than £lm 
in commercial rents for- empty 
property but it is one of the 
Whitehall departments which is 
accused of dragging its heels in 
selling surplus assets, which 
could blow a jESbn hole in the 
Chancellor’s Budget plans. 

The Treasury has had a slow 
response to its de man ds for ail 
Whitehall departments to iden- 
tify land and buildings for sale 
in spite of evidence in a series 
of Partiamentary questions 
showing that property worth 
more than £70m is officially de- 
clared as empty. Sales could 


haveeased the pressure on the 
Treasury, which is threatening 
to continue with Tory spending 
controls for the next three 
years, virtually doing away with 
the annual spending round. 

The Lord Qiancdl oris office 
has included the former Home 
Office crecbe in its list of assets 
for for sole, but there is noth- 
ing being identified by White- 
hall departments that comes 
anywhere near the Treasury’s 
hopes for sales, which the Ibries 
estimated to be worth around 
£2bn a year. 

The biggest remaining items 
for privatisation identified by 
the Ibries before the election - 
the sale of the air traffic control 
and the London Underground 


-have been put on hold by John 
Prescott. It is likely he will fol- 
low a forthcoming select com- 
mittee report by seeking 
commercial freedom for air 
traffic control to borrow in the 
commercial market, but is high- 
ly unlikely to privatise the ser- 
vice, and he has given a 
commitment to make sure the 
Tube remains "publicly ac- 
countable and publidy con- 
trolled”. by bringing in £7bn in 
private investment to upgrade 
the system. Mr Prescott favours 
"sweating 0 assets to produce 
more investment; rather than a 
sell-off. 

The Chancellor, Cordon 
Brown, ordered Cabinet min- 
isters to draw up a "doomsday 


book” of national assets, but 
that has failed to produce the^ 
expected sales which conserva- 
tive estimates put at £5bo, in 
spile of the inducement of al- 
lowing departments to keep 
the money if they sales we re re- 
alised within two years. 

Commons written replies to 
the Liberal Democrat MPs 

Malcolm Bruce and Norman 
Baker show a widespread re- 
luctance of ministers to identi- 
fy assets for sale, or to quantify 
the money they expect to raise 
from privatisation. 

The Social Security Minister, 
Rank Field, sakk “The amount 
of commercial rent that is 
payable on the property that is 
also vacant for the period 1997- 


98 isapprerimately£l.Qltn." . 

.His department had identi- 
fied three benefits offices in 
Manchester, Todmorden and 
goto for saki but “information 
about the estimated value of 
surplus properties and land is 

commercially confidential". 
The Lord Chancellor’s of- 
fice said if bad identified a 
number of court buildings and 
the former Home Office creche. 
It said it was not possible to pul 
a price on the sales. Margaret 
Beckett, the President of the 
Board of Trade, said a number 
of properties from her depart- 
ment had been sold, and one 
more was expected to be sold 
shortly, but she refused to say 
bow tmirfi they would raise. The 


DTI meanwhile is spending 
£ 78 ft. 0 Wa vuaron empty prop- 
erty and lists the value of its 
empty property a! L?. 4m. while 
public bodies have empty prop- 
erty worth Om. 

The Ministry of Defence, 
which owns vast tracts ol land* 
insisted on secrecy over the val- 
ue of its asset sales, although it 
said it hud identified 235 prop- 
erties and land for d ispos al. 

John PreseoltN Depart mem 
of the Environment. Transport 
and the Regions has identified 
driving test centres for sale, and 
a coastguard property at \ Got* 
. don Road, Lowestoft, with oth- 
er items, which arc expected to 
raise £2.6m. But it is well shun 
of the hoped-for windfall. 



Adams says 
united Ireland 
comes later 


By Davkl McKittrick 

Ireland Correspondent 

The Sinn Fein president, Ger- 
ry A dams, yesterday laid out a 
hardline republican position, de- 
manding among other things 
disbandment of the RUC and 
the release of all prisoners. 

But at the same he was un- 
usually explicit in stating open- 
fy that Sinn Fein did not expect 
a united Ireland to emerge 
from the process which, ac- 
cording to the Government’s 
deadline, is due to reach 
fruition in May. 

Sinn Fein is officially enti- 
tled, as of today, to re-enter the 
Stormont multi-party talks, but 
is expected to stay away until a 
meeting between Mr Adams 
and Tony Blair, which may not 
happen until Thursday. 

In an article in the Ireland on 
Sunday newspaper, Mr Adams 
set out a list of demands which 
he said "transitional arrange- 
ments need as a minimum to 
achieve". 

His inventory included all- 
Ireland bodies exercising sig- 
nificant executive and 
harmonising powers with no 
limit on the nature of extent of 
their functions. 

These should have a remit 
which would include policing, 
human rights and the justice sys- 
tem, with an all-Ireland human- 
rights commission, a bill of 
rights and an all-Ireland con- 
stitutional court. 

He made only a glancing ref- 
erence to the possibility of a new 


assembly in Northern Ireland, 
doing so to specify that the pro- 
posed all-Ireland bodies should 
be “ imm une from its veto.” 

One of the article’s central 
messages appeared to be that 
any settlement should not close 
the road to eventual Irish uni- 
ty but rather contain the po- 
tential to advance towards that 
aspiration. It was dismissed by 
the Ulster Unionist leader, 
David Trimble, who, describing 
it as a republican wish-list, said 
Sinn Fein's views “are not seri- 
ous and they are not realistic.” 

Opinions in other quarters 
differed on what the article in- 
tended to convey. One observ- 
er thought it was intended to 
damage the talks process by 
demonstrating that the repub- 
lican agenda set out by it was 
dearly incompatible with any- 
thing Unionists would contem- 
plate. 

The unanswered question is 
how far Sinn Fein is prepared 
to compromise on its list. 

Although the negotiations 
are entering their final phase in 
the run-up to May, the de- 
mands gave the impression of 
being more of an opening state- 
ment than an unalterable bot- 
tom line. 

The article does make it 
very dear, however, that the re- 
publicans do not regard the next 
few months as the period in 
which a final settlement is 
worked out Rather, they view 
it as just one more phase, albeit 
an important one, in a process 
which has many years to run. 
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Bird in the hand: Tony Banks, the sports minister and a one-time pigeon fancier, holding a bird during a visit to 
the Ryhope pigeon lofts in Sunderland, which pigeon fanciers want to be given listed status Photograph: Will Walks* 


Prescott rounds on ‘smear campaign’ 


By Colin Brown 

John Prescott yesterday said he 
had ordered the permanent 
secretary at his Whitehall de- 
partment to conduct an audit on 
a deal involving his own son to 
dear his name and show it was 
all above board. 

The Deputy Prime Munster 
was angry over aEegations in the 
Observer that his authority was 
used to approve a property 
deal in Hull, where he has his 
constituency and his home, 
which could have benefited his 
eldest son, Jonathon. 

Mr Prescott went on to BBC 
radio to refute the chums, and 
complained that it seemed that 
"open season" had been de- 


clared on him. Gose friends of 
Mr Prescott said it was part of 
a smear campaign which bad in- 
cluded someone searching 
through bis refuse bin. 

The allegations were said to 
be part of local “mud slinging" 
by supporters of ex-Labour 
councillors who had been des- 
elected after allegations sur- 
rounding jhe local authority. 

It was alleged that a local 
bousing association sold former 
council houses worth £20,000 to 
£30,000 for only £5,000 each af- 
ter receiving sealed bids from 
. a property company involving 
Mr Prescott’s son. 

Mr Prescott took the un- 
usual step of ordering Andrew 
Tlunbull, his permanent secre- 


tary at the Department of En- 
vironment, Transport and the 
Regions, to investigate his own 
son's involvement in the deal. 

Mr Prescott said: “I am ab- 
solutely sure there is nothing 
wrong, but I want the public to 
be sure that is the case." 

A housing trust association 
offered a number of houses for 
sale to the council; the council 
rejected them, and invited ten- 
ders for the properties, A com- 
pany, of which Mr Prescott's son 
is the contract manager, won the 
bid. "All that has happened is 
that he happens to have the 
name Presort and this is mak- 
ing for a lot of attention who 
want to make a particular 
point.” 


He also dismissed Ibry de- 
mands that he should be sus- 
pended from the Commons 
over failing to declare a £27.500 
donation to a blind trust. Mr 
Prescott said he had done noth- 
ing wrong in allowing the mon- 
ey to be paid into the fond by 
the Joseph Rowntree Trust for 
an independent report by for- 
mer EU Commissioner for the 
regions, Bruce Mfllan, into re- 
gional development when 
Labour was in Opposition 
The Joseph Rowntree Foun- 
dation last night issued a state- 
ment to dear Mr Prescott of any 
. suggestion that the payment of 
money by the That for the re- 
search was linked with a change 
on housing policy. 


DAILY POEM. 


The Com Husker 

Ety E Pauline Johnson (Tekahlonwake) 

Hard by the Indian lodges, where the bush 
Breaks in a clearing, through ill-fashioned fields 
She comes to labour, when the first still hush 
Of autumn follows large and recent yields. 

Age in her fingers, hunger in her face, 

Her shoulders stooped with weight of work and years. 

But rich in tawny colouring of her race, 

She comes a-field to strip the purple ears. 

And all her thoughts are with the days gone by, 

Ere might’s injustice banished from their lands 
Her people, that to-day unheeded He, 

Like the dead husks that rustle through her hands. 

Our poems today and tomorrow come hom Nineteenth-Century 
American Women Poets: an anthology, edited by Paula Bernal 
Bennett (Blackwell, £15.99). E Pauline Johnson was the daugh- 
ter of a Mohawk chief from Ontario; her Quaker mother was 
bom in BristoL Fbr 20 years, until her death in 1913, she made 
her living by reciting her poetry in the United States, Canada 
and Britain, dressed in Indian costume. 


Patients to grade 
hospital services 


SWIFTCALL 


low 





NATIONAL. Health Service 
patients will be able to give hos- 
pital services the thumbs up, or 
the thumbs down, in a move to 
open the service to more pub- 
lic scrutiny to be announced to- 
day by tte health minister, Alan 
Mil bum, writes Colin Brown. 

The health service's annual 
reports could come to resemble 
Thomson holiday brochures, 
with ratings from their customers 
under the planned changes 

As well as a national annu- 
al survey of patients’ experience, 
Mr MEbum will announce that 
there will be new ways of in- 
volving the public in changes to 
local health services. He believes 
options such as opinion surveys 
and citizen’s juries - in winch pa- 
tients would have a direct say 


in decisions — must be more 
widely used. 

He will tell the Greater Lon- 
don Association of Communi- 
ty Health Councils, which 
represents patients, that con- 
sultation documents need to be 
more “user-friendly" and more 
widely available. Mr Milburu 
will also tell the Conference that 
“restoring public confidence is 
the key to modernising the 
NHS. Consultation on service 
changes like spending plans 
and hospital reorganisations 
needs to be more imaginative.” 

An independent panel will be 
set up to reassure the public that 
ministers will receive indepen- 
dent clinical advice on the qual- 
ity and safety of controversial 
changes to health services. 
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A high note in the Alps: Julie Andrews (below, right) and (above) as Maria in the 1965 film The Sound of Music 


‘Sound of Music’ star may never 
sing again after throat problems 


Photograph below: Jean Cummings 


By Kathy Marks 

ONCE she set the hills alive 
with the sound of music. Now 
Julie Andrews, star of the cel- 
ebrated 1960s film, may never 
sing in public again. 

Throat problems forced Ms 
Andrews to pull out of the lead 
role in the Broadway hit musi- 
cal ITcfor/licforia last year. 
According to reports yesterday, 
she then elected to have 
surgery to remove benign nod- 
ules in her throat, rather than 
giving her voice a rest. 

But scar tissue on her vocal 
chords has failed to heal prop- 
erly and friends say that, while 
she has regained the ability to 
speak, she has been warned by 


doctors to refrain from singing. 

Last week Ms Andrews, 62. 
left New York to spend time at 
her home in Gstaad, Switzer- 
land. She reportedly hopes 
thatthe clean, bracing air of the 
Alps - setting for her role as 
Maria von Trapp, the singing 
nun in The Sound of Music - 
will help to restore her voice to 
its former glory. 

Her role as the cross-dress- 
ing cabarel singer in VictorfV'ic- 
toria was a long-awaited 
opportunity to return to Broad- 
way, three decades after she be- 
came an international star with 
The Sound of Music and Mary 
Poppins, for which she won an 
Oscar. 

The show, created by her 


husband, film director Blake 
Edwards, received rave reviews 
when it opened in 199S. 

However, a demanding role 
and a punishing schedule took 
their Loll, and Ms Andrews 
missed a number of perfor- 
mances last year because of 
sore throats, coughs and laryn- 
gitis. When she finally with- 
drew, her part was taken over 
by Raquel Welch. 

Ms Andrews, originally 
from Surrey, is said to be 
doing daily throat exercises 
and to be convinced that she 
will regain her vocal powers. 
She reportedly tells friends: “I 
got through the Blitz and if I 
could do that, I can get back my 
singing voice.'* 



By Jeremy Laurance 

Health Editor 

CHILDREN are at greatest 
risk from passive smoking, a k> 
port by a government expert ad- 
visory committee is expected to 
reveal' this week. 

The report, by -the Scientif- 
ic Committee on Smoking and 
Health, to be published on 
Thursday, will add to the woes 
of the beleaguered tobacco in- 
dustry. It is expected to 
strengthen demands for a ban 
on smoking in public places. 

The evidence of tire dam- 
aging effects of passive smok- 
ing is strongest in children. 
Those whose parents are smok- 
ers have higher rates of cot 
death, pneumonia and bron- 
chitis, respiratory illnesses and 
middle ear infections. 

Last October, a review of re- 
search published in the British 
Medical Journal suggested that 
non-smokers who lived with a 
smoker increased their risk of 
lung cancer and heart disease 
by a quarter. 

Experts yesterday dismissed 
claims that a World Health Or- 


ganisation report into the finks ' 
between, passive smoking and 
cancer had been suppressed 
after it failed to show any as- . 
satiation. They said the report 
leaked to a Sunday newspaper, 
had been submitted for publi- 
cation to a medical journal and 
it was to be expected, statisti- 
cally, that of the many studies 
into passive smoking and can- 
cer, some would hot show a link 

According to the Sunday 
Telegraph ; the 12-centre, seven- 
country European study had 
compared 650 lung cancer pa- 
tients with 1,542 healthy people 
and examined those who were 
married to, worked with or 
grew up with smokers. The re- 
sults suggested that living with 
a smoker posed no additional 
risk and could even be protec- 
tive against cancer. 

Professor Gordon Me Vie, 
one of the country’s leading can- 
cer experts and the Director 
General of the Cancer Re- 
search Campaign, said yester- 
day that the interpretation of 
the WHO report was “highly 
misleading”. 

“I have seen the report and 


the figures of relative risk giv- 
en are bang in line with the last 
ten passive smoking studies. 

'The weight of the statistics 
show that there is more likely 
to be an effect than not to be 
an effect, the risk is a small one 
but the evidence certainly does 
-not prove that no risk is pre- 
sent.” 

Clive Bates, director of the 
anti-smoking pressure group 
Ash, said the claim that the re- 
port had been suppressed was 
ludicrous since the researchers 
had submitted it to a journal 
and, like all researchers, were 
reluctant to talk about it in ad- 
vance of publication . He said: 
“The tobacco industry arc try- 
ing to muddy the water ahead 
ofwhat is going to be a night- 
mare week for them.” 

Dr Martin Jarvis, of Uni- 
versity College, London, and a 
member of the advisory com- 
mittee, refused to say what 
would be in the committee's re- 
port, but added that if the 
WHO findings had been cor- 
rectly reported, they did not de- 
stroy the link between passive 
smoking and cancer. 


Motor racing chiefs sent 
fresh evidence on adverts 


FORMULA ONE motor rac- 
ing chiefs are studying evidence 
from the Government aimed at . 
persuading them to ban tobac- 
co sponsorship in their sport 

The Department of Health . 
has seat evidence to the sport’s 
governing body, the FLA, indi- 
cating a link between advertis- 
ing and smoking. The move 
follows the offer by Max Mosley, 
FIA president, to bring in a ban 
if a link could be proved. 

A voluntary ban on the 
£200m sponsorship and adver- 
tising on Formula One cars 
could be in place by 2002 -well 


ahead of tbe October 2006 
d eadlin e set ty the European 
Union for a halt to tobacco 
sponsorship. 

Health officials have com- 
piled a dossier reviewing 
research from around the world 
into tobacco advertising and 
smoking. It includes a report 
compiled by Professor Clive 
Smee, chief economic adviser to 
the Department of Health, in 
1992, which said advertising 
bans in other countries were fol- 
lowed by a fall in smoking 
which could not reasonably be 
attributed to other factors. 


The package also includes a 
response from the Royal Soci- 
ety - not previously seen - 
which said that the broad con- 
clusion that there was a 5 to 10 
per cent drop in the four coun- 
tries studied seemed reasonable. 

Other documents were from 
the Internationa] Union Against 
Cancer, Norway's National 
Co until on Ibbacco and Health, 
plus Action on Smoking and 
Health. It was understood that 
health officials now hope that 
the FIA will make good its of- 
fer, which would be welcome to 
the Government 
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Civil defence plans may be 
adapted for Millennium Bug 


By Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 


CIVIL DEFENCE plans to 
guarantee vital supplies like 
water, gas and electricity to 
tbe emergency services could be 
adapted to deal with a “Mil- 
lennium Bug" computer crisis 
at the end of next year. 

Don Gruicksbauk, head of 
the government-backed Action 
2000 and director general of 
Oft el, told The Independent yes- 
terday that he had expanded his 
terms of reference to include 
contingency planning for busi- 
ness. In addition to offering ad- 
vice to companies on how to 
deal with the problem, he was 
also wotlangOQ plans for a “pub- 
lic service non-destruction pro- 
gramme” - ensuring basic 
services for the public. 

“In part, it is to give business 
confidence,” he said, “but in 
part, it is to put in place some 
real procedures.” He said that 



Cruickshank: Contingency 
plans for computer crisis 

if a company had to be certain 
of electricity or other baric ser- 
vices, it might think of provid- 
ing its own generator back-up. 

‘Another thing they might do 
is to enter into alternative tem- 
porary contracts with the local 
electricity distributor! London 


Electricity already has plans in 
the event of big power failures 
to prioritise supply of electrici- 
ty to certain organisations; that 
has meant that you never let the 
hospitals down ... But that might 
be adapted to cater for this 
[Millennium Bug] problem.” 

A contingency “workshop" is 
being set up later this month, 
with 120 representatives from 
tbe utilities and large public bod- 
ies like the Civil Aviation Au- 
thority, the Association of Train 
Operating Companies and the 
BBC along with key Depart- 
ments like Social Security, to 
make sure the basic infrastruc- 
ture of society is maintained. 

Mr Cruickshank said that tbe 
DSS wanted to be assured, that 
it would have electricity and 
telecommunications working, 
“and a lot of the private-sector 
economy wants to make sure 
that tbe benefits-payment sys- 
tem keeps ploughing cash into 
the economy, and doesn't stop”. 


One of the problems faced by 
companies is the unknown threat 

posed by embedded computer 
chips. An Action 2000 brochure 
says: “Depending on the function 
of the embedded system, Lhe 
potential consequences of failure 
could range from trivial to 
disruption to danger. 

“To use an example of a car 
engine management system, 
the car could either perma- 
nently indicate that it needs a 
service (trivial), may not start 
(disruption), or may not stop, 
or stop unexpectedly (danger)." 

Business, he warned, would 
be negligent if Lhey assumed that 
any breakdowns would be triv- 
ial. “Prudent businesses are 
not going to take that risk," Mr 
Cruickshank said. 

Action 2000 Millennium Bug 
campaign advice and guidance 
can be found on a hotline num- 
ber; 0845 601 2000, and a web- 
site at wwtv. bug2000.gov.uk 
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Boy in flames saved 
by friend aged 10 


A BOY aged 10 was yesterday 
praised for his actions after he 
used his firel aid training to save 
a 12-year-old friend who acci- 
dentally set himself alight with 
petrol he drained from an aban- 
doned motorcycle. 

Paul Anderson pushed his 
friend, Quinn Jones, on to the 
ground and put out the flames 
with grass and his bare bands af- 
ter the incident in Saltash, east 
Cornwall. 

Quinn's mother, Sylvia, was 
at her son’s bedside at Derriford 
Hospital, Plymouth, yesterday 
where be is being treated for 30 
per cent bums to his bead, 
face, chest and arms. A hospi- 
tal spokesman that Quinn, a 
pupil at Saltash Community 
College, was “pooriy but stable" 
in the intensive care unit 

His stepfather, Philip Waot- 


Drug firm issues alert 
over acne treatment 


ton, yesterday paid tribute to 
Paul saying: “If it was not for 
him the boy would have died, 
he was well on fire. The burns 
are going to require a lot of skin- 
grafts. Not many patches of his 
skin are not burnt" 

But Paul, a pupil at Brunei 
County Primary School, Saltash 
- where he has taken two first 
aid courses - said: “I just think 
I did the right thing. I put. 
green grass on his legs because 
I knew it would not HghL and 
quickly patted out the. other : 
flames with my hands.lt all 1 
took about 60 seconds." 

Darren Gibson, spokesman 
for West Co on try ambulance 
service, said Pud's quick action 
saved Quinn from more se- 
vere burns and added: *Tf most 
have bom very frightening, bur 
he did exactly the right thing." I 


By Jeremy Laurance 

MANUFACTURERS of one of 
die most effective drugs for se- 
vere ame introduced in the past 
two decades have added a new 
warning that it may increase the 
risk of suicide and depression. 

The warning comes after 
reports in the US linking the 
drug isotretinoin with suicide. 
However, Roche, which makes 
the drag sdys the labelling will 
be changed only in America. 

Isotretinoin is a vitamin A 
derivative which has been used 
by more than S million people 
and is sold in the UKas Roac- 
cutane. The new warning will 
now read:- “Isotretinoin may 
cause depression, psychosis, 
and rarely' suicidal' ideation, 
suicide attempts and suicide." 

The change to the American 


labelling was agreed with the US 
Food and Drug Administration 
although the FDA did not say 
how many suicides had been 
linked with the drug. It said it 
was more concerned about 20 
to 24 cases in which a patient's 
mental state unproved when 
taken off therapy and. wors- 
ened when therapy re-started. 
“Tb us thafsan important due,” 
a spokesman said. 

He added that there were 
suggestions that high doses of 
vitamin A may be linked with 
mood disorder. 

Roaccutane is the last line 

treatment for acne when afl oth- 
er treatments, such as antibi- 
otics, have foiled. It may only be ‘ 
prescribed by consultants in, 
the UK and can be. toxic to the 
hver, for which patients must be 
monitored. 
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dotbes, feces creased up 
w ™* aanety and blinking ner- 

in the sharp midday sun. 
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jungle man - crammed into a 
trailer-tractor that bumped and 
weaved its way along the rutted 
* ™ tracks out of Prekaz, one 
of the Albanian villages that has 
Wllier attack from Serbian 
the t* 51 three days. 
We hid m the basement of a 
house in the Jashari compound 
for two days and two nights 
while the police bombed the 
buildings around us," said an 
unemployed teacher who did 
not give her name. 

“There are women and chil- 
dren who were burnt alive in 
those houses. Then the police 
moved in and began shooting 
everything they could see. They 
even shot the cows. They shot 
every man over the age of 15 
that they could find.” 

The Jashari family were 
known as a militant rural Han 
opposed to the police state the 
Serbs have buflt up in this AT 
l jan * Jn -domin3ted province. Now 

thcv mwar to i ' 


poses to have been liquidated. 

The Serb authorities boast- 
ed at the weekend that they had 
killed Adem Jashari, whom 
they described as a commander 
of the Kosovo Liberation Army, 
the organisation that has 
claimed responsibility for the 
murders of several dozen Serb 
policemen and Albanian 
informers over the past year. 

According to the Albani- 
ans, Adem was still alive. But 20 
members of his family - his fa- 
ther. brothers, nephews and a 
few of the women - have been 
reported killed. It seems the 
Jashari menfolk put up a fight, 
but according to the village 
teacher and other refugees 
from Prekaz, much of the rest 
of the village came under un- 
provoked attack. Rom the con- 
fused descriptions by witnesses, 
it seems .the police used 
armoured personnel carriers 
and mortars to blast their way 
into the village. 

•There must be . 10 or .15 
houses burnt to the ground. The 


villagers tell of Serb slaughter 


. dead and wounded are lying m 
the street, unable- to get hdp,“ 
the teacher said. ‘TVlfe tS^dgtfl 
if we stayed put the? fghfing 


log, we tried to lefi^ ^djT 


cause he knew he would he 
slaughtered if be 3bwed h&s 
face. Wb walked oui of the v&. 
lage trembling with fear. The 
police let us through, but as 
soon as we had left they began 
firing their guns towards us. " . 

Other refugees have de- 
scribed how the Serbian police, 
many of them in we re 

combing the woods to bunt 
down the vihageis who were still 
aHve.Tbey said one member erf 
the Jashari &xn3y, Basdddm, had 
hidden overnight in a freezing 
river to escape detectkm. fr was 
not dear if he was stfll alive. 

Over the weekend, 
coachloads of police reinforce- 
ments were seen heading into 
Kosovo and along the road 
Jinking Pristina, the capital, 
wfth Mitrovica, just north of the 
combaLzone, where many of the 
refugees have fled. 

Around Prekaz, the securi- 
ty forces established a ring of 
jeeps and armoured vehicles on 
the hilltops to prevent anyone, 

inrhiriing the Rad (Tnrtss anH rrfh- ' 

er humanitarian organisations, 
from getting in. Horn the hill 
above Nikosnica, it was passible 
to see the rooftops of Prekaz. 
Plumes of blade smoke bfflawed 
over the crest of the hiH 

It is hard to predict how long 
this onslaught will go on for. The 
Serbs told Western diplomats 
visiting Pristina on Friday that 
“anti-terrorist operation" would 
wind down over the weekend. 

Instead, the attacks intensi- 
fied as soon as the ambas- 
sadors left for Belgrade. Police 
sources predicted the conflict 
continuing for a week, or until 
22 March, when the Albanians 
had planned to hold unofficial 
ejections independent of the 
Serbs. 

The police strategy that is 
emerging is a dragnet through- 
out the ruralDrenica region 
west of Pristina. Prelcaz, on the 
outer edge of Dreaica, appears 
nearly dealt with. Fighting In 
Laushe, a few miles down the 
road the south-west, is stiQ re- 
ported to be Intense. Oyer the 
weekend, police were moving in 



An armed Serbian poBceman on patrol in the village of Prekaz. Refugees claimed women and children were burnt aGve in their homes Photograph: Reuters 


on Srbica, further still to the 
west 

The only way to visit Dreni- 
ca is along dirt tracks far from 
the main roads. The region is 
full of destroyed houses and 

walls bearing the marks of hiit 
let holes and artillery shells. 
Most date back to die 1980s, or 
even further- a reminder that 
Dreaica has for decades been 
a hotbed of tension between 
Albanians and (be Serbs. 

If it is true, as the Serbs 
dfrim, that the Albanians are or- 
ganising an armed revolt in 
Drenica, it was hard to find ev- 
idence of any militaiy response 
to the onslaught on the villages. 


We were met by two young Al- 
banian men in a blue Opel As- 
cona with radio equipment 
above the dashboard. We were 
told they were members of the 
Kosovo liberation Army. If 
they were armed, they did not 
show their weapons or give any 
indication they were part of a 
milit ia. 

Their main concern ap- 
peared to be to find a breach in 
the ring erf police around Prekaz 
so die dead and wounded could 
be evacuated. Given that the 
■Serbs have AJPCs and tanks 
waiting l» barracks in Pristina, 
tfapJKLA hardware does not 
inspire fear so much as pity. 


BIG POWERS TELL MILOSEVIC TO NEGOTIATE 


Fbreigp ministers of the six-nation Contact Group 
are expected to warn the Yugoslav President Slo- 
bodan Milosevic, against pursuing a bloody 
crackdown in Kosova The powers, meeting in 
London today, are expected to underline the need 
for outside mediation but are unlikely to agree 
on economic sanctions or military intervention. 

The meeting marks the first timethe foreign 
ministers of the US, Britain, France, Germany and 
hal and Russia have held an emergency session 
on former Ytigosbvfa since the 1995 Dayton peace 
. accords on Bosnia. However, Russia opposes any 
talk of sanctions, and the Foreign Minister, Yege- 
ny Primakov, is not attending today. Robin Code. 
Foreign Secretar, said: “I will want to send a dear 


message ... that the repression should stop.” 
Madeleine Albright, US Secretary of State, 
toured Western Europe at the weekend, seek- 
ing support for economic and diplomatic mea- 
sures to press Mr Milosevic to negotiate with 
moderate leaders of the ethnic Albanian major- 
ity on restoring autonomy to Kosova 

The big powers will press Mr Milosevic to 
accept a mediation mission by the former Span- 
ish prime minister Felipe Gonzalez on behalf of 
the Organisation for Security and Co-operation 
in Europe. Western governments fear the con- 
flict may draw in neighbouring Albania and Mace- 
donia, which has a restive Albanian minority. — 

Reuters, London 


Minor 
addition 
to Great 
Lakes 

By Mary Dejevsky 

in \AfeshinttfoP 


CHILDREN at schools through- 
out America wiU hare to learn a 
new answer to one of the most 
elementary questions of nation- 
al geography: haw many Great 
Lakes are there? Last week, 
there were five, Superior, Michi- 
gan, Huron, Eric and Ontario. 
Now, according to a Bill signed 
into bw by President Clinton, 
there are six. Lake Champlain, 
the long, thin lake that divides too 
state of Vermont from the slate 
of New York, has been elevated 
to the status of a Great Lake. 

Not everyone is happy. Con- 
gressmen from the original 
Great Lake stales are foremost 
among the critics. Lobbying 
against the change, Steven La- 
Tour cite. a Republican member 
of the House of Representatives 
from Ohio, said if Lake Cham- 
plain ended up asu Great Lake. 
“1 propose wc rename it 'Lake 
Plain Sham’." 

Mr Lalburettc is co-chair- 
man of the congressional Great 
Lakes task force, entrusted with 
overseeing management of and 
funding for the lakes. 

Lake Champlain, said one 
television commentator, is “an 
ice-age mod puddle that doesn't 
even appear on some maps". 

The critics have a point, Lake 
Champlain is less than one- 
tenth of the size of the smallest 
Great Lake, Lake Ontario, 
49Qsq miles compared io7.420sq 
miles. It is not even attached to 
the Great Lakes system. 

The nub of the issue, as so 
often, is politics, and money. 
The designation “Great Lake" 
bring? with it the chance to com- 
pete for large sums of federal 
funding. The possibility was 
spotted by a Vermont Senator, 
Patrick Leahy, a Democrat, 
who managed to have “his" 
lake’s eligibility inserted into the 
Bill at a late stage. 

The Great Likes states un- 
derstandably fear any money 
spent on Lake Champlain will 
mean less money for them. 


may be 
nium Btij 


COSMETIC SURGERY 

(DON’T YOU HAVE THE RIGHT TO FEEL GOOD ABOUT YOURSELF?) 



The Harley Medical Group is one of 
Europe's leading cosmetic surgery groups. 

EstabllshedT 14 years ago in Harley 
Street, London, ft has built a reputation 
for providing the best possible cosmetic 
surgery treatment using the latest state of 
the art technology: 

We offer a comprehensive range of 
procedures for both women and men, 
Including laser hair removal treatment 
that removes unwanted facial and body 
hair gently, quiddy and, in the majority of 
cases, permanently. 

All procedures are carried out by our 
experienced surgeons and fully qualified 
medical and nursing staff. 

So, if you require further information 
about any of the procedures listed or 
would prefer a confidential consultation 
without charge, please contact us on our 
national telephone number below to gdt 
connected to your nearest clinic. 

FOR WOMEN 

Procedures indude Fat removal Breast, 
nose, face, and ear reshaping. Eyelid 
surgery. Varicose and thread vein removal. 
Collagen. .replacement therapy. Laser 
treatments for the removal of unwanted 
body and fariaJ hair. Lines, wrinkles, acne 
scars and snoring problems. There is also 
an exclusive range of Advanced Hydration 
Sirin Care products available. 

’ FOR MEN 

Procedures include Nose, face and 
ear. reshaping. Eyelid surgery. Fat removal 
Chest reduction/enlargement. Penis 
enlargement. Testicle replacement. 
Crcamdsioo: Varicose and thread vein 
removal laser treatment for unwanted 
body and fedal hale Lines, wrinkles, acne 
scars and snoring problems. 


absolute@doddle 


that's how, easy it is to get started on the 
net . all it takes is one phone call to us 


at demon . we were the uk’s first internet 


service provider and today we connect more 
people than anyone else . so call us on 
0800 458 9666 . or scribble your name and 
address anywhere on this ad , tear it out 
and send it to us at freepost demon ( yes , 
that’s ait you have to write ) . we’ll send you 
a free 30-day trial cd and brochure . that's 
how simple it is to get started . after that 
it's even easier . 

Demon Internet 

more people get on with us 

0800 458 9666 

woscsG www.demon.net email ; sales@demon.net 
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Suharto snubs IMF’s 


plan to save Indonesia 


By Richard Lloyd Parry 

in Jakarta 


INDONESIA faced the threat 
of more economic turmoil yes- 
terday after President Suharto 
suggested he might reject the 
IMF $43bn (£27bn) rescue plan. 

The announcement brings 
into the open a worsening con- 
frontation between Indonesia 
and the International Monetary 
Fund, and is likely to lead to tur- 
moil on the international cur- 
rency markets, where the 
Indonesian rupiah has lost 70 
per cent of its value since last 
summer. As a result, the price 
of food and imported goods has 
shot up, companies have gone 
bankrupt, and unemployment 
bas risen, provoking riots, 
protests and demonstrations. 

President Suharto told In- 
donesian MPs that the IMF’s 


insistence on opening up In- 
donesia’s highly regulated and 
protected economy to foreign 
competition contradicted the 
constitution, a vague document 
which has been used before to 
justify the President’s person- 
al decisions. 

"He [Suharto] said the IMF 
package and the IMF requests 
are aiming for a liberal econo- 
my, which did not agree with ar- 
ticle 33,” said Yusuf Syaldr, a 
party leader who was vismngrtre 
President in advance of his ex- 
pected re-election tomorrow. 
“The article says Indonesia’s 
economy should be arranged 
and managed by a family sys- 
tem", he added. 

The statement came at the 
end of a tense week, in which 
a succession of Western vistois 
tried to persuade Indonesia's 
strongman to abide by the IMF 


agreement The weekend be- 
fore, President Suharto gave a 
speech complaining that the 
IMF plan was not working. 
The IMF programme would in- 
volve banking reforms, cuts to 
public spending and the aboli- 
tion of monopolies and cartels, 
many of which are run by the 
Suharto family. 

“The President told me they 
were committed to the pro- 
gramme and I hope that is the 
case,” said British foreign office 
minister Derek Fatcbett after 
meeting the President and pre- 
senting a letter from lbny Blair. 

At the end of the week, the 
Indonesian finanw minister, 
Mar’ie Muhammad made a 
veiled threat, suggesting any de- 
lay in IMF payments to In- 
donesia could have a “negative 
effect" on other South East 
Asian currencies. In spite of the 


threat, the IMF on Saturday 
said the next installmen t of 
S3tm would not be made before 
April. 

The IMF {dan aims to mod- 
ernise and increase the effi- 
ciency of the Indonesian 
economy. But, like amilar pro- 
grammes in Thailand and 
South Korea, it would entail 
hardship, including bankrupt- 
cies and higher prices for pre- 
viously subsidised foodstuffs. 

The Suharto government 
fears the effect of these price 
increases on the country’s 
restive 200 million people. It ap- 
pears to have decided that the 
short- term cost of the IMF 
plan outweighs the long-term 
benefits. Without the support 
of the IMF, the rupiah is like- 
ly to fall further, intensifying 
pressure on Indonesian banks 
and businesses. 


Colour coded: Greens party feoctar Josdika Fischer adjusts party coffeaguejoarg Huettert hair on the last day of the 
Alliance 90/Greens congress in G e rman y, where they prepared far September elections Phonograph: Andreas Akwan/ERA 
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Georgia fears 
the assassins 
from Russia 


By PM Reeves 

in Tbrfist 


IT IS a deliberate slap in the 
face. As soon as Russians arrive 
at Georgia's new international 
airport, gateway to territory 
over which Moscow held sway 
for centuries, they cannot but 
notice the absence of signs in 
their language. 

Time was when millions of 
Soviet holidaymakers came 
each year to this vivacious, 
wine-quaffing Caucasian re- 
public to reek relief from the te- 
dium of serving the Cammonist 
empire. You wouldn’t know it 
now. 

Like the Hollywood sign, the 
wards “British Airways" in 14ft- 
high letters adorn a hillside 
overlooking TbffisTs sprawl. A 
Greyhound bus, in tins ghastly 
lively of L&M cigarettes cruis- 
es the capital promsing to de- 
liver the “spirit of America”. 
Though Russian will long be 
widely spoken here, Georgian 
and English script dominates. 
Nearly seven years after de- 
claring Independence, Georgia 
is loosening its bonds with Rus- 
sia with fresh determination. 

Its attitude to its neighbour 
will always be ambivalent - the 
conflicting impulses of a small 
nation which looks north to its 
Christian brothers and trading 
partners for protection, but 
which also nurses pro-Western 


efforts to co-opcralc by the 
Kremlin are scuppered by re- 
actionary forces intent on keep- 
mgthe Caucasus divided. “The 
concept is to create controlled 
chaos to maintain Russia's in- 
fluence,'' said Peter Mamradre, 
an aide to the Georgian presi- 
dent 

Georgia appears certain to 
be chosen as the corridor 
through which the bulk of Azer- 
baijan's huge supplies of Caspi- 
an oh wffl be piped out to 
international markets, much 
of it via Tbrkey. A formal de- 
rision is expected by the end of 
the year. Suspicions abound that 
the attack was an attempt to un- 
dermine the Georgian route. 

Big geo-political issues ure 
at stake. The Wfest wants the oil 
to flaw freely, safe from po- 
tential meddling from Moscow, 


200 man 


B 

MOSCOW 


of independence. 

But now the scales have, 
tilted anew. Someone is hying 
very hard to kOl their President, 
the former Soviet foreign min- 
ister, Eduard Shevardnadze. 
And the Georgians blame the 
Russians. They point an accus- 
ing finger at regressive ele- 
ments in the Russian army and 
other power structures who 
despise. Mr Shevardnadze for 
his contribution to the collapse 
of the USSR, and who are de- 
termined to ensure no other 
power fills the resulting vacu- 
um in the Caucasus. 

Georgia believes these 
murky forces lay behind a 
group of gunmen who blasted 
Mr Shevardnadze's motorcade 
with rocket-propelled grenades 
and gunfire last month. Had it 
succeeded, the da may would 
have gone far beyond this par- 
ticular patch of land, between 
the Caspian and the Black Sea. 

^Shevardnadze. 70, has no . 
obvious successor. “Killing one 
man would change the whole 
political climate in the Trans- 

Caucasus,” sayis Alex Rondeli, 

director of the Fb reign Policy 
Research and Analysis Centre 
in Tbilisi, 

Several days earlier, a bomb 
was found in a stadium .where 
his dose ally and neighbour, 

Haidar Aliyev, president of 
Azerbaijan, was eqjected. Had 
eOher attack succeeded,' the en- 
tire Caucasus would have been . 
destabilised. 

‘Western sources confirm 
the chref suspect, the presi. 

d -V/ onnCT secrct services 
chief, Igor Gioigadze - fled by 

aenvilfiTw . / 


The survivor; Eduard 
Shevardnadze 


‘ uu *. oases m Georgia. 

but^ Tbflia s efforts to extradite 
him have foundered. 
Georgians officials say any 


an objective which it combines 
with the long-term goal of 

blocking any expansionist am- 
bitions in Russia. Their ofl gi- 
ants, including BP, have much 
to lose, having secured a large 
footing in the consortia ex- 
tracting Azeri oiL While Ttash- 

ington watches over the 
territory with keen self-interest, 
so do the three powers that lap 
at the region’s edges - Tirkey,! 

Russia and Iran. 

But a stronger buttress to : 
Georgia’s independence has ■ 
emerged in the guise of an al- \ 
uance between Messers She- i 
rardnadze and Aliyev, who is '. 
five years his senior. The two , 

wily septuagenarians have ' 

“ uc . h *? t cc1rarnQ a- Both were ! 
head of their republic’s stscuri- 
«y services (Aliyev nut his re, . 

both belonged 
to the Soviet Politburo. When 
Mr Shevardnadze escaped from 
last month’s attack, Mr Aliyev 
on the phone in half an 
nour ***> assurances that - no 
matter what the terrorists did 
-^eorgia w„ uld ** ,he 

M°££d 

and vreU organised. It wift prob. 

ratL!rt? PC ? aSain “ 
rather than later." 
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The ultimate legal machine - stunt-kids on bikes make drivers pay 


A BEND'S sij-vear 
°' d ^UghlCT waT^n 
“ver by a bicycle Her 

fcwured in three 
piKes; the operation has left 

“^g^.Myfriendlsf 

- by the suffering of to 
nasbyafS 
“ophatiom that have iS- 
aid- The cyclist, though ui 
hu1 '. « claiming to 

grave finaodali^^ 

^S> 8forDM350 “ jnst 

Ya may think he is callous, but 

Gtmans can react quite irra- 
ftaaliy to their vehicles - 
hffever rudimentary - being 
daaged. I was once at the re- 
cem g end of a verbal assault 



driver who bad just run over iris 
eight-year old son. The irate 
motorist thought it oaty fair 

tfaat/hft pa mm^hnnlri pick np 

the t& ' for toe bump on his 


Imre Kiaracs 


by a normally mild neighbour 
who claimed our cat had 
scratched the bonnet of his 
BMW Another friend had an 
unpleasant encounter wish a 


Club for 
all nations 
leaves the 
empire 
behind 


How nice to see the tables 
turoodceSdgkSB'Gennan dri- 
vers. The latest scheme by 
Boston refugees reverses the 
ptotjiftDtfegifldren cm bikes 
httothepa^f e a p e MSive cflis. 
The^rttmt^adsaieipasteraof 
feigning injury without auff cr- 
inga knock. Tfeedfcwer knows 
that in Ihe odort-room any 
dispute is settled m accor- 
dance with toe “two wheels 
good, four wheels bad” prin- 
ciple. -The motorigs pay ihe 


$fp 

"S3 

- • 


Bosnians without- a murmur, 
usually on the spot 

T he ferries that ply their 
trade across the Rhine 
display their ‘house 
rule” proudly, Kke all German 
institntion& They nm to three 
crowded pages. Ignore them at 
your peril. 

On a windy Saturday evening 
we took the boat across, shel- 
tering in the pa««»nger 

compartiEODL lb keep warm, 
we took to tap4ancmg- as one 
does on the Rhine ferry -■ 
much to the amusemeot of a 
young couple driven inside by 
the gales. It was just them and 
us, and, we discovered, the of- 


ficial watching ns on camera. 
He efid not interrupt, but we do 
not think he approved because 
of what followed. Our down- 
fall was our daughter Sarah, 
who had apparently foiled to 
adopt the regulation posture 
while dosing in a owner. “Foot 
off the bench!” bellowed the 
anonymous watchman through 
the loudspeaker. We are now 
educating Sarah on the co- 
quette of Crossing the river, and 
mugging up on Fred & Ginger 
movies for our nest trip. 

F or a company town 
about to lose its main 
employer, Bonn is aw- 
fully cheerful. A year from 


now, the “federal dty” wiD be 
deserted by politicians and 
their expense accounts. One 
might expect the local econo- 
my to be depressed, but apart 
from aneatotal evidence, Born 
still seems the closest yon can 
get to a German boom. town. 
Bad Godesbexg, the podi sub- 
urb where most efiptomats live 
m style, has recently acquired 
a huge miibiplar ancma. \Hark 
has resumed on the concrete 
hulk ty toe Rhine, originally 
designed as a Bundestag annex 
but subsequently orphaned by 

history. As with most other 
public buildings, the govern- 
ment has found new tenants. 
And don't think any road pro- 


jects drawn up before German 
reunification have been aban- 
doned. jbe enormous tunnel 
built to speed motorcades 
yinng the so-called “diplomats’ 
race-track” is beginning to 
emerge from toe rubble. It wfll 
be ready on schedule, in the 
middle of 1999. 

W e are off to the 
“property ex- 
change”, a sort of 
real estate milk round. Every 
few months, Berlin developers 
over the town hall for a 
weekend to show off their 
wares. We visited tbem the last 
time, collected dozens of busi- 
ness cards but have yet to get 


a quote. We do dm seem to be 
the type of customer they are 
looking for. They are after the 
bureaucrats who want to buy, 
rather than rent For them, idyl- 
lic water-front settin g s have 
been landscaped: a touch of 
rural bliss in the middle or on 
the fringes of the urban jungle. 
Billions of deulschmark have 
been ventured, and all to no 
avail. The government is of- 
fering incredible packages to 
entice its employees to Berlin. 
As well os relocation grants, 
pay rises and compensation for 
the higher prices in the new 
capital, it has agreed even to 
foot the bill for moving civil ser- 
vauts’ horses and yachts. 


1 GAUGE the “new Com- 
mwealth,” there's no need to 
pise Foreign Office missirm 
dements, study treatises on 
knan rights, or book tickets 
the Commonwealth Games 
Kuala Lumpur. 

Just call in at 18 North um- 
riand Avenue, around the 
rner from Trafalgar Square, 
d survey what - to hear some 
ople talk - is the trendiest ad- 
don to London dabland since 
e Garrick started life in 1831. 
It is called the Royal Com- 
onwealth Society. Not to be 
infused with the institution 
tat used to be at that address, 
so called toe Royal Com- 
lOnwealth Society. 

Julian Malone-Lee, man- 
ger of the new RSC, is perhaps 
ver-addicted to the word 
jnique.” 

But be has a point Maybe 
ther London clubs 
fier 70 malt whiskies and 30 
ifferent vodkas, including a 
auple from Estonia. But none 
as ever been as totally re-in- 
ented as the RCS. 

The shabby-genteel institu- 
ion which went belly-up in 
991, re-opens for Common- 
wealth Day today, as a stylistic, 
political and gastronomic em- 
ilem of Blair’s rebranded 
Britain. 

Take the menu. Gone are 
he calorie-laden . potted 
hrimps and bread pudding of 
esteryear- banished in favour 
if warm salad of woodpigeon 
nth beetroot crisps, and gateau 
if pancetta with aubergine. 


Rupert Cornwell 

discovers the 
new look Royal 
Commonwealth 
Society welcomes 
families and jeans 


Healthy and modish foie and, 
if toe toshes taste half as good 
as they sound, a snip at £50 for 
two with wine. ' 

“We’re frying to make this 
a dnb fra everyone,” said Mr 
Malone-Lee, lately of the New 
Cavemfish Qub, grey-haired 
and 40 going on 25. “Lots of 
dubs can be very riatnrtmg, 
but here there are no dd ghosts 
around.” 

In. short, no intimidating 
ancient retain era, looking 
askance at every garish tie. 
Now you won't have to wear a 
tie at alL • 

And if you appear in jeans 
with the children, that’s fine, es- 
pecially on Sunday, when 
there’ll be a family brunch fol- 
lowed by a children's feature 

film. 

The dub will offer round- 
the-clock service, from break- 
fast through to post-theatre 
suppers. 

“Wi want to compete with 
the Ritz, the "fthldorf, Fbrtnum 
and Mason,” Mr Malone-Lee 
said. “We’re going to smoke our 



own salmon, and make our 
. own sausages, our own mnstaid, 
marmalade, add ice cream on 
the premises.” 

And in this slice of fran- 
chised Conran-iand, toe new 
Ctnumonwealto will bloom. Its 
new director, Peter Luff, came 
to the RCS last December 
from tod European Movement. 
He sees the two as comple- 
mentary, not competing, sym- 
bols of Britain’s destiny. 

On to toe ardent European 
has been grafted a no leas ar- 
dent Commonwealth man: 
“The Commonwealth is about 
to happen, as a model, a net- 
work, an opportunity for busi- 
ness people and professionals 
of all countries.” 

He talks of a. “Common- 
wealth aril society, basedon toe 
principle of human rights and 
good government, from which 
we can conduct world-wide 
campaigns on given issues.” 


It’s all terribly new Labour, 
complete 'with toe obligator ' 
political correctness. Mr Luff 
has gone out of his way not to 
upset toe 3,000 emsting mem- 
bers, who have continued to 
cough up their subscriptions, 
since 1991 - and one who 
joined toe RCS in 1936 is said 
to bare described the revamped 
premises as “brilliant”. ' 

But success depends on at- 
tracting another 1,500-odd 
young Commonwealth profes- 
sionals and toe NGOs. Minor- 
ity groups area priority target, 
to turn the club into a closer 
multi-racial reflection of the 
modem Commonwealth. But 
women are not - for the sim- 
ple reason the old RCS was nev- 
er a male bastion. 

. “Believe it or not,” Mr Luff 
notes, “we had women mem- 
bers even before women got the 
vote [in 1919].” 

But toere the similarities end 


with the dub that started out in 
1868 as . (be Colonial . Society 
and whose presidents included 
the future kings Edward VU 
and George V. 

The old RCS boasted a glo- 
rious library housed in what 
mighl have been a stateroom on 
the Tetanic. The new one has an 
Internet comer. 

About toe only due to the 
past is a duster of “noble sav- 
age” photos in the dining room 
depicting chiefs and elders 
from countries once shaded 
pink on the map. 

Will the new dub take off? 
More than 1,000 bookings have 
been taken for toe first week 
alone. 

However, the dazzled viator 
leaves also a mite confused, 
wondering bow toe empire on 
which the sun never set has 
metamorphosed mto coriander 
marinated vegetables with 
poached quail's eggs. 



Putting on the 
glitz: Diners 
taking in the 
ambience of 
the Royal 
Common- 
wealth Society, 
which re-opens 
today to marie 
Common- 
wealth Day 

Photographs: 
Tony Buckingham 


Netanyahu seeks British backing for Palestinian deal 


ty Patrick Cockbum 

^ Jeiusalem 


SRAELS prime minister, Ben- 
amin Netanyahu, arrived in 
Britain yesierday with a four- 
loinl plait to move forward 
»eace negotiations with the 
falcsiinitfns- proposals 

verc hastily drafted on Mr Ne- 


tanyahu's flight between Bonn 
and Oslo, according to toe Is- 
raeli press. 

The daily IbBotAhanmot re- 
ported Mr Netanyahu's aides 
joked on toe airplane that the 
piatn reason for going to Nor- 
way was to “return, official the 

Oslo accords to toe place from 
which they came”. . . 


Since he became prime min- 
ister in 1996 Mr Netanyahu has 
withdrawn Israeli troops from 
part of the city of Hebron, but 
has implemented no other part 
of the Oslo agreements which 
he opposed as leader of toe op- 
position. 

The Israeli proposals given 
to Mr Blair may be partly away 


of avoiding sounding too neg- 
ative about peace and a re- 
sponse to proposals put for 
ward by Robin Cook, the For- 
eign Secretary, last week. 

Mr Cook suggested sixsteps 
to revive the peace process. 
These include a halt to Israeli 
settlements on the West Bank, 
a fresh commitment to securi- 


ty by toe Palestinians, substan- 
tial and immediate troop with- 
drawals by toe Israelis and 
measures to boost toe Pales- 
tinian economy. 

Mr Netanyahu’s proposals 
deal with more detailed issues 
such as the opening of a Pales- 
tinian airport at Gaza ami the 
opening of an industrial park. 


He also says he would like to 
meet Yasser Arafat, the Pales- 
tinian leader. 

Among those who will not 
be meeting Mr Netanyahn in 
toe near future is King Hassan 
of Morocco, who had friendly 
relations with toe previous Is- 
raeli government 

He is quoted as saying: *Tm 


not prepared to meet with this 
man. with Netanyahu. I 
watched him on CNN - his 
body language projects ag- 
gression, something violent” 
In Israel yesierday 1,500 
army and police officers pub- 
lished a letter calling for Mr Ne- 
tanyahu to cbose between 
peace and settlements. 


Columbia’s 
violent poll 

COLOMBIA'S government 
deployed tens of thousands 
of soldiers and banned liquor 
sales ahead of congression- 
al elections being held amid 
stepped-up rebel attacks and 
political kidnappings- 

President Ernesto Sam- 
per called on all those eligi- 
ble to cast a vote yesterday 
to protest at one of toe 
most violent weeks in the 
country's 35-year civil war. 
Colombians were to choose 
102 senators and 161 repre- 
sentatives. 

The newly invigorated 
guerrillas of the Revolu- 
tionary Armed Forces of 
Colombia (lure), claim to 
have killed 80 soldiers in a 
remote southern jungle in an 
effort to derail toe elec- 
tions. — AP, Bogota 

India D-day 

THE president of India is 
likely to invite a leader of the 
Hindu nationalist party next 
week to become the coun- 
try’s new prime minister, a 
newspaper reported. Atal 
Bihari Vajpayee, the former 
prime minister, was select- 
ed at the weekend by his 
Bharatiya Janata Party, 
which won the largest num- 
ber of seats in recent elec- 
tions. Mr Vajpayee, who was 
prime minister for 13 days in 
1996, could be invited by the 
President. KR Narayanan, 
on or before Thursday, toe 
Asian Age daily said. — AP, 
New Delhi 

Going home 

MOHAMMAD Khatami, 
the President of Iran, has 
told embassies to ease toe 
return borne of milli ons of 
Iranians living abroad and 
plans a special address to 
them this month, the Eng- 
lish language Tehran Times 
said. Iran witnessed a “brain 
drauTafter the 1979 Islam- 
ic revolution that toppled the 
pro-Western monarchy. 

— Reuters, Tehran 

Tongue-tied 

CHINESE surgeons have 
operated on a man with 
three tongues, removing two 
so that be can eat and speak 
normally for toe first time, 
Xinhua ndws agency said. 

Xian Shihua, 32, a peas- 
ant from toe south-western 
province of Sichuan, was 
born with one tongue, but a 
second, smaller one grew 
'Mien he was five years old, 
and later a third, toe agency 
said. It added: “His largest 
longue was 13in long.” 
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TECHNOQUEST 


The meaning of 
Pi/ Plastic bags / 
Inertia/ Slugs 


Questions for this column may be 
submitted by e-mail to 
scLnet@cam pus.bt.com 


Q Is the calculation of pi empirical (by 
measurement) or theoretical? (asked by 
Rev John Wilcox) 

Pi is a constant - but H is an “inationaT num- 
ber, meaning it cannot be exactly expressed 
as the ratio of two numbers. So it can nev- 
er be completely enumerated, only ap- 
proximated: it is the sum of an infinite series. 
But the fact that pi is constant has been 
known for so long that it is quite untrace- 
able. In very ancient times, 3 was used as 
the approximate value of pi - almost cer- 
tainly derived from measurement. 

It seems that Archimedes in the 3rd cen- 
tury BC was the first person to make a sci- 
entific effort to compute it By calculating 
the circ umfe rence of a 96- sided polygon, he 
showed the value was between 223/71 and 
22/7 - that is, to 1 per cent accuracy. 

The precision of pi has increased steadi- 
ly throughout history but it wasn't until the 
introduction of computers this century that 
pi could be calculated to many decimal 
places. Nowadays computer algorithms can 
express it to millions of digits. 


Q How are plastic bags made? 

AD plastic bags, sacks and bigger are made 
by a process know as “blown film extrusion”, 
in which the molten plastic is blown up like 
a balloon as it is stretched out to produce 
a continuous tube of the film. This film is 
flattened to make a continuous double lay- 
er - which is what makes new bags difficult 
to open sometimes. This is then printed, and 
cut to the appropriate length, sealed and a 
handle is cut out, all in one process which 
is continuously repeated to produce indi- 
vidual bags. 


Q If all the matter in the universe was 
concentrated mto such a small space just 
after the Big Bang, why didn’t gravity 
Just pull it afl back together again? 
Because of inertia. The primieval stuff was 
flying apart so East after the inflationary push 
that gravity could not puD It back instanta- 
neously. If the universe were “closed" then 
eventually, after all that outward momen- 
tum had been used up, gravity would triumph 
and the universe would close up again. But 
recent measurements suggest the universe 
contains only 20 per cent of the matter re- 
quired to pull it together again, so it will con- 
tinue expanding forever. 


Q How long do slugs live? 

The life expectancy of slugs varies greatly, 
depending on type, size and so on. Bat in 
general, very small slugs live about six 
months, while very large slugs can live for 
between eight and 10 years. 


You can also visit the technoquest World 
Wide Web site at 
hap:tlwww. campus-bLcom! 

Campus World /pub/ ScienceNet 


Questions and answers provided by 
Science Line’s Dial-a-Scientist on 
0345 600444 
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WIN the perfect Mothers Day present 
a two night stay at... 

f 

„ M 

y HIALTH HYDRO 



if you ara stuck for ideas for 
Mahers Day - why not meat her 
10 a luxurious two rdejht stay at 
Ragdale Had Health Hydro, which 
is situated In the Leicestershire 
countryside. 


Indudes a free massage, or 
Introductory facial or 
conditioning hand treatment per 
day. 


Ragdale Hall has something for 
everyone. Whether you wane an 
active or leisurely dme, a chance 
to unwind or tong up. to shed 
weight or your worries. 


The runner up prize is an 
overnight Retaxer Break In a 
Superior Room which includes a 
bade and shoulder massage or 
fecial. 


k has long been associated with 

excellence In beauty creetments 
and is continually developing new 
and innewarive tre a tments- Why 
not try the Multi-Method 
massage or EquiEbrium which is a 
relaxing scalp nock and back 
massage. 


To enter this competition simply 
dial die number below answer 
the following question on fine 
and leave your name, fufl address 
and contact number: 


Apart from their deCcious healthy 
cuisine Ragdale HaH also offers a 
fuhy equipped gymnasium, a 
spacious studio for group 
activities and a luxurious 
swimming pool 


Q: One of the therapies at 
Ragdale Hall involves 
placing needles into the 
skin at pressure points 
around the body - name 
dlls style of therapy. 


Call 0930 563815 


We have teamed up with Ragdale 
HaH to offer a two night say for 
two people In a Suite, this also 


for {infer taftflM&n on IfopMe 
HeB pkau> cal 0/664 434821 


LSfe*B-B*aaK**im WowpieM>nndmtelMdo«igFMi I** 

UnW H p wvirrv MI rt l ^ id MARi l ti Mart ttaottnUM. 


A home from home 



One small step: Neil Armstrong plants the US flag on the Moon in 1969. The footpr int he left (below) shows the depth of the lunar dust 


Photogniph: Nasa 


Nasa wants to 
establish a Moon 
base.. But what 
would it be like to 
live there? Charles 
Arthur reports 


“Beautiful!" exclaimed Buzz 
Aldrin, the second man to walk 
on the Moon, as he stood for 
the Gist time in his spaoesuit on 
the lunarsurface. “Beautiful!" 
And then be added, “Magnif- 
icent desolation.” After that, he 
recalls, there was no more time 
to record impressions: he had 
to get to work. 

Now, it looks like we might 
be able to take more careful 
stock of that “magnificent des- 
olation". The excitement about 
last week's announcement by 
the US space agency Nasa, 
that there is water on the 
Moon, has infected the space 
industry. People inside and 
ouLside Nasa are talking about 
hurrying back to the place that 
we thought we had left for good 
in December 1972. “Human life 
could expand to the moon," 
said Alan Binder, the jubilant 
lead scientist for the Lunar 
Prospector spacecraft, as he re- 
vealed the findings. 

With water available, be 
said, it would be passible to start 
building a moon base in eight 
to 10 years and have a partial- 
ly self-supporting colony with- 
in 15 years. “We could do it 
even foster if we pushed it," 
Binder said. The water is now 


available and the technology 
can be developed, but there 
would have to be a national de- 
cision to tackle the project 

Certainly, the political fight 
will be fascinating, at least to 
politicians. But of more inter- 
est to the average person is the 
question: what’s it actually tike 
to live and work on the Moon? 
Would you be a superhuman? 
Would you go mad? 

Actually, the thing that the 
astronauts from the six Apollo 
missions which landed there re- 
member is the dust. Produced 
by millennia of meteor and 
comet impacts, it has been 
ground down into tinier and 
tinier particles. It’s ail over the 
Moon. It's also one of the most 
annoying things you encounter 
there. 

Eugene Cernan, commander 
of the last manned Moon mis- 
sion, Apollo 17, said: “The dust 
is like graphite, but graphite lu- 
bricates, whereas lunar dust 
makes things stick together. It 
gets into your space suits.- It’s 
so fine it even gets into the pares 
of your skin. It took me weeks 
after my return to get rid of the 
last traces of it" 

It might seem surprising that 
a SlOm (£6 25m) spacesuit de- 
signed to protect against the hos- 
tile vacuum and cold of space 
could let in something from out- 
side. But it’s the nature of such 
fine materials that they behave 
almost like a fluid, inevitably 
penetrating the tiniest of flaws. 
Anybody who doesn’t like itch- 
ing or feeling grimy would be 
well-advised not to volunteer for 
the Lunar Laboratory. 

However, it takes a few days 
for the effects of the dust to be 


noticeable. By contrast, the 
first thing that hits any lunar vis- 
itor is the peculiar effect of the 
satellite's size on range esti- 
mation. 

“We had difficulties in per- 
ception of distance," recalled 
Nefl Armstrong, the man who 
in July 1969 became the first to 
walk on the Moon. “For ex- 
ample, from the cockpit of the 
lunar module we judged oar 
television camera to be only 50 - 
or 60ft away. Yet we knew we 
had pulled it out to the extent 
of a 100ft cable. 

“Similarly, we had trouble 
guessing how Jar the hills on the 
horizon might be away from us. 
The peculiar phenomenon is the 
closeness of the horizon, due to 
the greater curvature of the 
Moon’s surface - four times 
greater than the Earth. Also, if s 
an irregular surface, with crater 
rims overlying other crater rims.” 

Added to that is the loom- 
ing shape of the Earth, which 
naturally appears for larger in 
the Moon’s sky than vice-versa. 
Even during the “day" the lu- 


nar sky is black (there is noth- 
ing to scatter the sun’s rays, as 
on Earth) and Cernan recalled 
that “you can see suers if you 
concentrate very hard”. . 

The real separation comes 
on the night side, which Cernan 
orbited: “You are probably in 
the blackest blackness anyone 
can imagine. You're out of 
sight of the Earth, and you can't 
even see the Moon below you. 
All you can see are hundreds 
and hundreds of stars." 

It’s once you start moving 
that the gravity, one-sixth that 
of Earth, becomes apparent 
Armstrong and Alehin, as the 
- first astronauts, were cautious 
about moving about. But the 
later teams became increasingly 
confident until they were Ut- 
erafljr throwing tiiemsdves into 
their work, timing leaps and 
movements as well as could be 
expected for people who only 
spent at most a few days there. 

Extended periods on the 
Moon would certainly take 
their toIL Even normal bodily 
functions are complicated by 



wearing a spacesuit. How did 
the Apollo astronauts do it? 
“With great care,” replied 
Aldrin. “Seriously, we used 
bags and hoses and personal 
wipes. The details arc Jrft to the 
imagination, but there's really 
nothing gory in the reality. 
Sort of like a long camping trip, 
you're glad to have a hot show- 
er at the end." 

That hot shower might be in 
a permanent lunar base, though 
it would have to be very solid 
to withstand small meteor im- 
pacts (against a large one, it 
wouldn't have a chance). It 
would have to be exceptional- 
ly well-insulated, as would the 
spacesuits used by future Moon 
explorers prospecting for ice. 

Hie real problem, explains 
the astronomer Patrick Moore, 
is that the ice must lie at the bot- 
tom of deep craters which nev- 
er see sunlight - or else it 
would boil away into the vacu- 
um of space. 

“The walls of the craters are 
thousands of feet high,” he ex- 
plains. “That makes it im- 
mensely difficult to explore 
them. The fact that they're at 
the poles as well, which are very 
hard to reach, adds to your 
problems." While the lunar 
rover seemed a success, that 
travelled over comparatively 
flat, solid ground Ascending the 
sides of a lunar crater in tem- 
peratures that might be 100 de- 
grees below zero is the sort of 
task that makes climbing Ever- 
est look easy. Though you and 
your equipment weigh six times 
less than on Earth, everything 
has the same inertia as before. 
Jump, and youH still have to 
bear the impact when you land. 


And a huge falling rock will still 
crush you. The crash of the Mr] 
space station with its cargo ship 
last June demonstrates that 
taking away weight does not re- 
move hazards. 

Added to that ace the Like- 
ly health problems of on ex- 
tended stay. In lower gravity, 
bones and muscles tend to lose 
mass, as has been repeatedly 
demonstrated with oceupanls of 
space stations. There might be 
other, as yet unknown, long- 
term effects of low gravity. 

Furthermore, it’s important 
not to discount the psycholog- 
ical effects of being in a remote 
place where it’s possible you 
would never sec your home 
planet from one “day" to the 
next. Scientists on Antarctic 
misskras have recorded how the 
slightest physical or psycho- 
logical defect in your compan- 
ions becomes magnified, and 
increasingly annoying. While 
space training can prevent most 
of that, some frustration with 
one’s companions is inevitable. 

And even when you return to 
terra fimia. the pyschologieal 
effects of such a trip can linger. 
Aldrin admits: “1 went From 
having reached the pinnacle in 
man’s space exploration to hav- 
ing effectively no where to go." 
He struggled with alcoholism 
and substance abuse, but 
dragged himself out of what he 
now calk M a difficult mid-life 
transition.” The Moon, and the 
idea of exploration, has once 
again given his life purpose: he 
has written science-fiction books 
around the theme of living on the 
Moon, and appears on TV ad- 
verts touting the pleasures to 
come when we’ll holiday there. 


TELL ME ABOUT...false colour images 


The full-colour picture of 
the Moon used in The Inde- 
pendent last Thursday sur- 
prised some people, because 
we’re used to seeing a black 
and white (or grey and 
white) object in the sky, not 
something tike Jupiter. Such 
false-colour images, though, 
are important nowadays for 
all sorts of astronomy, and 
also mapping the Earth and 
even in medical systems. 

But by adding the full 
spectrum of colour to what 
appears at first to be just 
shades of grey and white - 
or even invisible - false- 
colour images add a whole 
new layer to our under- 
standing of the world. 

A typical false-colour im- 
age is produced by pho- 
tographing an object through 
three separate filters, each 
“tuned” to a different range 
of light frequencies - or 
even, in the case of radio 
and X-ray astronomy, to ra- 
the frequencies. The ‘Mew’’ 
of the object from each filter 


is recorded separately on 
special photographic film, or 
frequently nowadays on an 
electronic equivalent, called 
a “charge-coupled device" 
(CCD) array 

If you are viewing a dis- 
tant galaxy, for example, you 
maty want to know bow much 
free hydrogen and how much 
free helium it contains, and . 
at what sort of temperatures. 
Chemists already know the 
frequencies at which hydro- 
gen and helium emit Hghn ' , 
with that-data you can set op 
your filters so that one win 
only allow through frequen- 
cies from hydrogen, another . 
from helium, and another 
from other trace elements 
you are interested in. . 

lb build the final image, 
each of the filtered images is 
printed only in one of the 
three “primary colours" - ' 
red, bine and yellow - and 
then combined together to 
form a foil-colour picture. 
This will show where there is 
just hydrogen or just helium; 


but where the colours over- 
lap, you know both elements 
are present 

For the false-colour pic- 
ture of the Moon, the “blue” 
filters were tuned to the 
wavelengths emitted by the 
metal titanium; the more 
there was, the bluer the area 
looked. The less there was, 
the' redder it looked. 

The power of this tech- 
nique isn’t limited to space. 
Satellites can see minute 
variations in the height of 
the s** and magnify them 
using false-colour tech- 
niques, so a difference of a 
few centimetres turns a strip 
of ocean purple - indicating 
a powerful B Nino. Ws can 
observe the growth of dries. 
And by applying false^ 
colour methods to medical 
techniques such as positron . 
emission tomography (PET) 
scans, we can see exactly 
where the active regions of 
the brain are when we are " 
thinking aboifr something. 

— Chaties Arthur 


THEORETICALLY 


Ice on Europa/ Animal organ transplants/, 
Intelligent offspring/ Smelling things 


While everyone was getting 
excited about water on Earth's 
Moon, another Nasa space- 
craft was finding good evi- 
dence fblr slushy ice on another 
moon - Jupiter's Europa. Fo- 
cussing on a crater 26 kilome- 
tres wide and 600 metres High, 
the Galileo mission found that 
its base seemed to be shallow, 
and at the same heffir as the 
surrounding terrain. That 
would imply that the crater’s 

shape was altered by slushy ice 

- reckoned to Tie underneath 
the bard fee cap - after the 
crater formed. Marry scientists 
are increasingly convinced that 
Europa harbours an ocean be- 
neath its ice cap: this is more 
evidence on their side. 


More debate on whether it’s 
wise to proceed with “xeno- 
transplarition" - the use of ge- 
netically-engineered animal 
organs in humans. The time the 
argument is in the letters col- 
umn of the science journal 


Nature. The US Public Health 
Service has rejected calls for a 
moratorium on such trans- 
plants (which has been im- 
posed in the UK) over fears that 
retroviruses from the DNA of 
the donor animals could infect 
the recipients. “The risk would 
be justified only if large num- 
bers of patients could be saved 
in the very near future and we 
had no hope of improving our 
risk assessment capabilities 
quickly. This is not the case^" 
says a writer from Oman. To 
which the American Society of 
Transplant Physicians and the 
American Society of TYans- 
piant Surgeons responds “it is 

time to proceed cautiously with 
well-defined and highly con- 
trolled clinical trials." 


performed differently at men- 
tal tasks - the first time the 
uterus has been shown to have 
a definite role in tine cognitive 
ability of the offspring. The 
work is reported in the journal 
Neuroreport. 


We don't smefl as good is we 
“sed to. That is, many tV the 

WnM fVlnt V-.1 ■ 


— — uumy w me 

genes that help produce olfac- 
tory receptors have mutated so 
far that they aren't useful tnv- 


Better wombs make smarter 
amdren, according to research 
by a team at the University of 
Connecticut. Genetically iden- 
tical mouse embryos implant- 
ed in different mothers 


•■v - -"•'-Hiviis u«vc muuiuad so 

far that they aren't useful tny- 
roore, according to scienists 
at ihc Research Cenlre for 
Macromolecular Biochem^rv 

in Montpellier, France. Previ- 
ously it was reckoned tint 
about 1,(XX1 different receptor, 
large parts of idei- 
tical DNA, mediate our scac 
of ancU. But the Montpellrr 
team anaylsed those genes atl 
found that 72 per cent haw mt- 
ificd ui a way that prevent 
them functioning. Their repot 
m Nature Genetics suggests thy 
our forebears had a much bet 

ter sense of smeU than we dJ 
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most of the Lime. 7 ’ He’s fairly barking, yoor 
husband, isn't he? “He is actually a very 
innovative and creative man," she re- 
sponds, Loyally. 

There doesn't seem to be a great deal 


DEBORAH ROSS 
TALKS TO 
VIRGINIA 
BOTTOMLEY 


SO. to the House of Commons, to meet 
■ Virginia Bottomley, once “The Most Hat- 
ed Woman in Britain", but now nothing 
very much in particular, which she claims 
to adore. “1 feel so liberated", she says. Re- 
ally? lb most people she is just another 
backbench MP which, yes, does provide a 
certain amount of schadenfreude, Tm 
ashamed to report. 

Anyway, through the police at security, 
where my steel toe-capped Dr Martens ex- 
cite the body scanner thing into a terrific 
frenzy of bleeping. I am thoroughly frisked, 
which is nice, because at my age with my 
. looks it’s about as dose as I ever get to hav^ 
ing a good time these days. “This place gives 
great frisk," I even say to Mrs Bottomley, 
when she meets me the other side. She 
blinks blahkiy. u Haveyou comefer today?” 
she finally asks poKtety.Thisis the brilliant 
thing about Mrs Bottomley. More often 
than not, she just doesn't get it 
• Now, to her office, which isn't a big posh 
thing, like the ones she had when Secre- 
tary of State for Health and then Nation- 
al Heritage. It’s down this corridor; then 
down that one, then down yet more steps, 
right into the bowels of the building. It’s 
a tiny office, with a single little window. She 
claims to love it, though. “It was part of 
my exit strategy," she says. Your what? “A 
year ago. I decided on an exit strategy, 
which included having this office, which 
used to be Paul Channon’s, and Peter 
Shore’s place - third bench from the back 
- and becoming deputy chairman of the 
British Council, and I got them all.” 
Clever you! “I am rather pleased, yes," she 
says, looking rather pleased. 

So, a year ago, you knew the Tbries were 
on their way out, then? No, she says, she 
knew she was on the way out. Whatever 
the outcome of the election, she contin- 
ues, she’d derided she didn’t want to be a 
minister any more. “I'd done 10 years of 
it - 10 years of working 24 hours a day, sev- 
en days a week. Td done all I could as well 
as I could. I wanted to redeem the true Vir- 
ginia Bottomley.'’ Who she? “She’s some- 
one who pursues the causes she cares 
about” And you couldn't do that as a min- 
ister? "I went into politics to achieve my 
goals, but a lot of other people go into it 
because they are fascinated try the intrigue.” 
What are you saying here, exactly? That, 
in Government, less time is spent on pol- 
icy than shafting each other? “There u i a 
lot of superficial manoeuvring, yes." She 
never expected it and never got used to it, 
she adds. “1 was very innocent when 1 first 
went into Parliament. And Peter (Bot- 
totnlcv, the MP and her husband) was no 
help at all. He’s very other-worldly. He 
hasn’t a clue what’s going on around him 


Virginia post-power, although she claims 
otherwise. “I feel so liberated now/ she 
cries. 1 first met her about five years ago, 
when she was Secretary of State for Health, 
and I described the experience as rather Eke 
being on Fhunify Fortunes. Everything she 

said began with: “Our survey says "Mrs 

Bottomley, how does it feel to be the most 
hated woman in Britain? “HfeD, onr survey 
says that 80 per cent of people are more 
satisfied than ever with the NHS— Mrs 
Bottomley, how can you justify cl bang so 
many of London's great tuarfiing hospitals? 
“Wien, our survey says that most of the med- 
ical profession are in favour—" Mrs Bot- 
tomley, what did you have for breakfast? 
“Well, according to a survey of- myself by 
myself, I had toast which, according to the 
latest figures, is reckoned to be quite a tasty 
way to start the day ~ No, not really. But 
you get the gist. 

Now, though? Now she is separated 
from her beloved surveys, and the dvfl ser- 
vice briefs she enacted with such murder- 
ous efficiency, what does she actually 
amount to? Is she bright? Does she have 
depths? Is she a person of substance? Can 
she even think for herself? Certainly, she 
takes an age to answer any question for 
which she isn’t prepared. What do you do 
now you’ve got so much more free time?, 
I ask her. Not an especially diffi cult ques- 
tion, Pm sure you’ll agree. But she bites 
her lovely lip for a good 40 seconds - 40 
seconds! - before she replies With: Tve 
been blitzing our garden, and having lots 
of bonfires." There may be a lot Jess to Vir- 
ginia than meets the eye! 

What does meet die eye is quite love- 
ly, that’s for sure. She is part Angda Brazil 
heroine and part JuKe Andrewsat her most 
adorably sanctimonious. She has a truly 
dazzling smile. Her looks have always at- 
tracted as much attention as anything else 
which, she says, has always irritated her 
enormously- “I am not a glamour girl, and 
have never been a glamour girl. I always 
admired Keith Joseph very much. Once. 

I went up to him in the Commons because 
I wanted to discuss a serious issue with him. 
He said: *' Virginia, what a lovely dress you 
are wearing today'.” 

Anyway, a bell goes, and I must excuse 
her while she goes to vote on the fox hunt- 
ing business. No, she doesn’t care one way 
or the other, frankly. “Wild mammals are 
not what I cam e into Parliament for," she 
says irritably. While she’s out, I inspect the 
big, framed photograph of the 1992 cabi- 
net on her wafl. I try to decide who I would 
sleep with if I absolutely had to. This turns 
ont to be quite a frightening exercise be- 
cause, in 1992, the cabinet not only included 
Michael Howard and Michael PbrtiHo, but 
also David Mellor. When Mrs Bottomley 
returns, I ask her who she considers die 
most handsome. “Gosh, 1 she says. Then, af- 
ter looking at the photo for what seems an 
age, she finally announces: “Robin Butler. 
A gorgeous man. Tfcrribty nice, too. Who 
do you think the most handsome?” Well, 

I say, caught on the hop rather, because 1 
had already decided 1 would prefer to have 
all my limbs amputated and my eyes 
gouged out rather than have anything to 
do with any of them, “Ken Clarke's always 
seemed like a good bloke.” “Yes! Ken’s 
amachTnp So punchy. No malice in him. 
Never bears a grudge.” Poor Robin, Isay. 
Dumped, just like that You little heart- 
breaker, you. She blinks blankly again. 

She says she has always been “earnest”, 
which I can well believe. While stiD at school, 
she spent her holidays helping out people 
with “learning difficulties", which can’t have 
provided many laughs, much less any cash 



Virginia Bottomley: Part Angela Brazil and part Julie Andrews at her most adorably sanctimonious 


to spend on under-age fags and Dubonnet. 
She is, of course, the ] 
of public service. Her father, John < 
ran the Industrial Society. Her mother was 
a teacher who joined the J arrow marches. 
Her aunt, Peggy, was a Labour member of 
the London County Council and married 
the Labour Cabinet Minister, Douglas . 
Jay. He once said: “In the case of health 
and nutrition, just as in the case of educa- 
tion, the gentleman in Whitehall realty does 
know better what is good for people than 
they people know themselves." So, not so 
much do-gooders as people wbo, via a sense 
of their own superiority, felt it was only 
prqier they shcxild impose their will on oth- 
ers. This isn’t quite the same thing as dis- 
playing humanity, although Mrs Bottomley 
seems to think it is. 

She is constantly referring to her Good 
Works which, frankly, makes them seem 
less like Good Works and more like pegs 
on which to hang an ego, perhaps. There 
was the Ugandan family she allowed to live 
in hex house for 18 months. (“The Jettas. 
The boy’s a doctor now.") There are the 
hopeless constituents she always makes 
time for. (“My secretary gets very irritat- 
ed, but I won't tell them to get lost") There 
was the Maltese family who lived in a sin- 
gle room above a dilapidated shop in Beth- 
nal Green, and whom she tried to save from 
eviction. “I went into court and got very 
cross on their behalf." Did you win? “No.” 
So whar happened to the family? “They got 
moved to a council fiat which was actu- 
ally much nicer,” she says. 

Virgimawas educated at Putney High 
School, then went to Essex University to 
study sociology. Although Essex was im- 
mensely left-wing back then, it was this ex- 
perience which, ironically, took her from 
her Labour roots and turned her into a 
Tory. “AD these students, going about 


complaining they were oppressed. 2 said 
to them: ‘You’re not oppressed. Other peo- 
ple are paying for you to be here’ ” I’m not 
sure this is an entirely convincing expla- 
nation. Later, she says in relation to some- 
thing else, that she couldn’t stand the power 
of the unions at that time. This is more like 
it A bom bossy boots, she could never have 
allowed herself to be bossed. 

At 19. she married Peter Bottomley -son 
of the diplomat. Sir James Bottomley- and 
her first and only boyfriend. She met him 
when she was 12 and he was 16, at a party 
given by an ancle of here. She and Peter 
danced “the eigbtsome reel", whatever 


it’s always seemed to me, is the thought of 
Virg ini a getting carried away sufficiently 
to fiaD into bed with someone without work- 
ing out the statistical chances of pregnan- 
cy, taking a look at Peter, and deciding 
against it. She doesn’t strike one as espe- 
cially passionate. Indeed, for someone who 
bas always provoked such fierce emotions, 
she seems quite emotionless. No, sbe 
doesn’t regret not spending more time with 
her three children - Joshua, plus Celia and 
Adela- over the last 10 years. “I once said 
to them, do you mind mummy working? 
And there was this look of terror in their 
eyes. Oh no, mum’s going to stay home." 


‘Robin Butler? A gorgeous man, terribly 
nice too. Ken Clarke’s smashing, so punchy, no 
malice In him, never bears a grudge’ 


that may be, then partnered each other for 
a quiz. They won. What sort of quiz was it? 
“Oh, questions like, name all the four-let- 
tered stations on the Northern Line." I see. 
“Oval" Pardon? “OvaL A four-letter station 
on the Northern Line." Oh. Yes. Great par- 
ty, by the sound of it No wonder she grew 
up with such an abundant sense of fun. 

They married, of course, when she was 
six months' pregnant with their first son. 
Joshua. Deliciously, this fact only emerged 
when Virginia was Health Secretary, and 
had just launched a campaign against 
teenage pregnancies. Did you anticipate be- 
ing exposed? “It’s a private matter, and some- 
thing thai happened 25 yeare ago," she says. 

The strangest thing about this business. 


She is “less than useless" at cooking. She 
is 50 this week, and will be celebrating with 
a big, family, Sunday lunch. Celia will cook. 
She’s a good cook, then? “She's a doctor. 
She knows about anatomy.” She just 
doesn’t make much sense sometimes. 

Before entering Parliament, she put in 
10 years of Good Works, first as a psychi- 
atric sodai worker and magistrate at Lam- 
beth Juvenile court, then as a researcher 
with the Child Poverty Action Group. She 
was elected as MP for Surrey South West 
in 1 984, and has been, their MP ever since. 
Her political career outstripped Peter’s 
right from the start. He chopped and 
changed in junior ministerial posts, until 
Thatcher finally booted him out in 1990. 


Photograph: Glynn Griffiths 


He was generally regarded as, if not mild- 
ly barking, then at least not very steady. He 
once said of himself Virginia seems ter- 
ribly devoted, though. 'Peter and I argue 
about all number of issues, but ultimate- 
ly we share the same sense of purpose. He 
didn’t mind when I asked that Maltese fam- 
ily for lunch one Christmas.’ 

Virginia's rise was steady. Parliamentary 
Private Secretary to Chris P&rten. PPS to 
Geoffrey Howe. A junior post in Envi- 
ronment. A better one in Health. Then 
Health Secretary when Major became 
Prime Minister. She is still a great admir- 
er of John. “A man of great decency and 
integrity with no affectations. Not like Tony 
Blair, who is ah glitz and showbizzy parties." 

Her period at Health was fraught with 
rows, particularly over plans for London, 
where the teaching hospitals fell victim to 
her reforms. In truth, she was only carry- 
ing out the policies inherited from her pre- 
decessor, Ken Garke. a politician known 
to be adept at getting moved before the 
chickens come home lo roost. Bui. still, she 
became a national hate figure. She was 
“Mary Poppins on Crack". She was “Nurse 
Matilda." Her name, it was discovered, 
could be re-ananged lo spell Main Vile 
Tbiy Bigot. Hurtful ? “1 never got u single 
letter from anyone in the medical profes- 
sion saying the reforms were a bad idea 
and..." NO, Virginia, watch my lips. Hurt- 
ful? Personalty? “It hurt my children". Is 
she even capable of feeling hurt? Perhaps 
not. Perhaps, even, that's why she got the 
savaging she did. Could we make her bleed 
somehow? We never did. 

Anyway, she has to go. She’s got some 
paperwork to do. then it's off to her con- 
stituency. 1 ask ifl can pretend lo have an 
another appointment with her firei thing 
Monday, just so 1 can gel another good frisk- 
ing. “Shall I show you out?" she asks politely. 
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LAST WEEK was decision 
time for the tiny mmority of par- 
ents in this country for whom 
the word “choice" in education 
has any meaning. Some, Kkomy 

sisver ,3CtuaDy had too much erf 
it for her oldest boy she couW 

choose between a selection ot 
grammar schools, a highly rat- 


DINAH 

HALL 


the _j eagqe independeniscuw» 

anda^'ghttyles poshed and 

independent school wbid) had 
offered them a musicscholar- 
ship. Despite a serious flutetetf 
with the comprehensive she 
plumped in the end for the 
L^otoishlp,whicb^^ 
the best compromise 
her own ideals and ber Wfest- 


minstef/Cambridge educated 
husband’s inclination towards 
the more "prestigious" schools. 
Their son is happy too - so it 
looks as if the school's poGcy 
of unlimited Gub biscuits for 
the examination candidates 
paid off. 

Rjr us, there was ontya mo- 
mentary twinge of conscience 
as we turned down the offer of 
a place at a local comprehen- 

sveforaurllyear-old-Hewill 
foUpw hk older brother into the 
Ufed and tested former gram- 
mar school (see, there are lots 
of ways you can avoid saying 
private school) where the row- 
ing master looks like Arnold ' 
Schwarzenegger. I suppose 


chunky chocolate biscuits, and 
hunky teachers are as good a 
basis as any on which lo decide 
your child’s educational fu- 
ture. 

British children are material- 
istic, selfish and hedonistic, ac- 
cording to research carried 
out by the London School of 
Economics. They all have tele- 
visions in their bedroom and 
are fed dothes, trainers and 
PlayStations on demand. Pizza 
Express on a Saturday night is 
a good place to see this mutant 
species of a child. There’s usu- 
ally a party of tweenies cele- 
brating 12th birthdays - they 
are deposited there by parents 


who sit at the other end of the 
restaurant, thus giving them a 
sort of virtual reality experience 
of freedom. No longer free to 
play in th$ fields or streets, they 
are allowed instead to play at 
being grown up in restaurants. 
When we were there the oth- 
er night spoiling our own ma- 
terialistic, • selfish and 
hedonistic brood, there was a 
table of pubescent giris next to 
us, all bee -sting breasts and 
scrawled blue lipstick. Eveiy 
five minutes they would all get 
up and gallop into the lavato- 
ries like a herd of wildebeest 
that have just got wind of a lion, 
a phenomenon we had wit- 
nessed the week before with 


another party of girls at The 
Mongolian Barbecue. What 
do they do in there, my boys 
wanted to know. As this was 
not a question that could be 
dealt with by the standard “go 
and look ft up in the ency- 
clopaedia" ploy, X resolved to 
do a David Attenborough and 
followed them in. They were - 
and I quote- “the brightest in- 
take ever" at St Paul’s girls' 
school (must rethink my edu- 
cational ambitions for my 
daughters), bul not quile 
bright enough to explain the at- 
traction of the lavatories. The 
boys will have to wait a little 
longer to unravel the myster- 
ies of the opposite sex. 


1, meanwhile, am still strug- 
gling with the complexity of the 
fox-hunting issue. I’m quite 
clear on the hunters them- 
selves - they enjoy killing fox- 
es but naturally feel obliged to 
justify their unsavoury blood- 
lust on conservationist 
grounds. But whar I don’t un- 
derstand are the “liberal" 
commentators, like Alexander 
Chancellor and John Mor- 
timer, who don't hum them- 
selves but support the 
principle on the grounds of 
"freedom". Does this mean 
that they also support the 
right of children to stone cals 
- also considered a sport in 
some parts of the country? 




There’s nothing like talcs 
from the playground for re- 
ducing me lo a gibbering 
wreck of motherhood. 

My five-year-old. strug- 
gling with the politics of a 
friendship a trois. confided 
that when sbe felt left out she 
went and stood by her 
“favourite pole" and “thought 
about all the happy limes they 
had together, and imagined 
how things could be". (1 have 
a feeling she may have been 
reading The Liitle Book of 
Calm on the quiet.) 

But, oh god, the pathos - 
other children have best 
friends, she has a favourite 
pole. 
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PICTURE OF THE DAY 



Blair can’t march 
in two directions 


“BACKWARDS into a more democratic and pluralist future." It b not much 
of a rallying cry, but it seems to be the Prime Minister’s way. The Gov- 
ernment is about to publish a White Paper on the government of London 
which will muffle plans which are destined to revolutionise local govern- 
ment throughout the country with mundane and confusing detail. 12118 is 
typical of Tony Blair's approach to constitutional reform: the most extra- 
ordinary and radical changes are being proposed as if they were merely 
tidying-up measures, and their far-reaching consequences played down, 
despite the huge potential gains for the quality of our democracy. 

There is another paradox, in that Mr Blair’s message to local govern- 
ment is all about leadership. His enthusiasm for directly elected mayors, 
not just for London but for all our big cities, suggests that the best way to 
geL things done is to vest strong executive power in one accountable indi- 
vidual. In a pamphlet published rather unusually under his own name by 
the Institute for Public Policy Research last week, the Prime Minister urged 
existing councillors to show leadership. He advocated local referendums, 
citizens’ juries and opinion polls as “part and parcel of a council's tool kit 
to help it exercise its leadership function". 

Which tells us a lot about Mr Blair's particular concept of leadership. 
It is very different from the intoxicating substance which Margaret Thatch- 
er drank in the middle of the nighL However much Mr Blair wants to be 
compared to her in her conviction and resolution, his practice of the art 
of leadership comes close to what she once scathingly dismis sed as “fol- 
lowership". His is a Confucian style, finding the centre of gravity of pub- 
lic opinion and then tilting it, ever so gently, in the direction of 
enlightenment rather than reaction. There is nothing wrong with that It 
was the so-called “strong" leadership style of Mrs Thatcher which gave us 
the poll tax. Mr Blair is often derided for listening to focus groups or gov- 
erning by referendum. He should, instead, be congratulated 

It is, after all, one of the entertainments of the moment to observe the 
Conservatives in foil flight before public opinion, as the party slowly mo- 
bilises behind radical change in the way we are governed After a sulky re- 
sponse to the Scottish and Welsh votes for change, the Tories want to vote 
Yes to the restoration of a London-wide authority. Yes to an elected House 
of Lords and Yes to one member, one vote democracy for themselves. 

But all that is a sideshow compared to the amusement provided by the 
Government as it wrestles with a fundamental contradiction of Blairism. 
On the one hand the Prime Minister wants to share his power with oth- 
er levels of government and witinhe people themselves. On the other, he 
seems to operate u form of democratic centralism in the institutions of both 
his party and the state which militates against any meaningful pluralism. 

How this contradication is balanced will be the key to judging the White 
Hiper on London. Look out for further contortions designed to thwart Ken 
Livingstone. Mr Blair does not seem to be confident that he can persuade 
Labour members in London of the obvious truth that Mr Livingstone would 
be the wrong candidate, and so has resorted to the usual device of lead- 
ership veto through the National Executive. 

This newspaper welcomed the idea of a directly elected mayor last year, 
saying its greatest attraction was that it “will tempt into local government 
a dynamic personality who will inject life into a sphere where too often 
grey has been the predominant colour". So far, the front runners are Glen- 
da Jackson and Jeffrey Archer. Oh well, wc cannot be right ail the time 
or straight away. Lord Archer may be colourful, but that was not quite what 
we meant. Ms Jackson would cut a remarkable figure as mayor, but her 
politics are dull. Never mind. The simple fact of giving Londoners bade 
their democratic say will start something. And the effect on political par- 
ties of having to run “primaries" to choose their candidates will also help 
change their culture in time. The tension between mayor and the “stream- 
lined" elected authority will generate democratic debate. If the mayoral- 
ty works well, other cities will follow. If local councils do not want it, they 
will have to appeal to public opinion through referendums and surveys. 

Yes. there is a touch of pig-in-pokeiy about the Government's programme. 
That is in the nature of radical reform. What matters is that it is change 
in the direction of greater accountability, pluralism and meritocracy. Be- 
yond that, if we believe in democracy, we must trust the people. 

That’s enough, Philip 
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WE MUST hand it to Prince Philip. It turns out that, in the great debate 
about the relationship between the Royal Family and the people, his main 
complaint is that the second lot do not bow and scrape enough to the first. 
While the rest of the nation was pondering the significance of Diana's death, 
prince Philip thought the real problem was that Cherie Blair failed to curt- 
sey to the Queen at Balmoral after the funeral- 

This H the same crusty reactionary who was at his wife's side when she 
spoke at the “People's Banquet" to celebrate their 50th wedding anniversary 
last year, listening as she spell out that the monarchy “exists only with the 
support and consent of the people". She went on to admit that the mes- 
sage of public opinion was often hard to read, "obscured as it can be by 
deference". 

Yesterday's reports that her husband is the chief obscurantist can only 
help to modernise the monarchy, by drawing attention to the fact that the 
age of forelock-tugging Is over. 


Let Kosovo defend itself 

AS SERB paramilitaiy forces ignite 
the “tinder box of the Balkans" 
Kosovo, a Belgrade strategy insti- 
gated by President Slobodan Milo- 
sevic is now in full swing. Hie fact 
that Milosevic is acting now, rather 
than later, bears witness to the 
growing force of the Kosovo Liber- 
ation Army (KLA) led by Bujar 
Bukos hi. Arms and money have 
been, during the past two years, se- 
cretly pouring into the KLA organ- 
isation, principally from supporters 
in Switzerland on the understand- 
ing that Kosovo will not be another 
Bosnia. That is, where an arms em- 
bargo was placed on the effective 
arming of Bosnian Muslims. 

Serb paramilitaries, and now reg- 
ular units of the Serb army under di- 
rect instructions from Milosevic, 
will be met by an indigenous force. 
The international community should 
not attempt to tie its hands. 

Dr LEONARD STONE 
London El 

A CLEAR and unequivocal message 
on Kosovo must be sent by today’s 
meeting of the Six Nations Contact 
Group on former Yugoslavia. 

That is that further terror against 
the 90 per cent majority Albanian 
population by Belgrade's police and 
army will not be tolerated. 

Surely we have learnt the cost of 
appeasing Slobodan Milosevic. Eu- 
rope's last dictator. 

Had we stood up to him iu 1992 
four years of war in Bosnia could 
have been avoided. If he is allowed 
to continue this slaughter while 
denying Kosovo the autonomy he re- 
moved in 1989 the consequences for 
the region and Europe as a whole will 
be catastrophic. 

BEN BRADSHAW MP 
(Lab, Exeter) 

The Germans’ burden 

A REPORT by Imre Karacs (5 
March) referred to “Polish concen- 
tration camps". The camps he de- 
scribed were German, in Nazi- 
occupied Poland. 

Dr TEODOR GOROSZENIUK 
Guy’s Hospital 
London SE1 
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Police threaten freedom 

I AM writing on behalf of the Steer- 
ing Committee of the Standing Con- 
ference of Arts and Social Sciences, 
whose members are Deans of Fac- 
ulties and representatives of Subject 
Associations in those disciplines. 

We wish to express our grave con- 
cern over recent events at the Uni- 
versity of Central England. A volume 
of Robert Mapplethorpe's pho- 
tographs has been the subject of po- 
lice action and the university may be 
prosecuted. The implications would 
be extremely serious for academic 
freedom. While Mapplethorpe’s im- 
ages are controversial we believe that 
his status as an artist and the acade- 
mic context within which the book was 
being used ought to have acted as a 
dear guarantee of the integrity and 
legality of the mriveraty’s position. We 
hope common sense will prevail and 
that no further action wQl result. 
Professor JENNIFER BIRKETT 
Convener, steering committee. 
Standing conference of Arts and Sci- 
ences 

University of Birmingham 

Proud to be provincial 

STEREOTYPING is something of 
a problem, and so is parochialism; 
in fact the two often go together. But 
surely not - good grief - in The 
Independent. 

Is Vanessa Thorpe’s corner of 
London really so very parochial 
that she believes “the homosexual 
community" has reacted with “shock 
and anger" to the statement by Ian 
Tucker [former acting editor of the 
gay magazine Attitude who says he 
is now straight]? (Article, 3 March) 
What a tabloid stereotype her local 
homosexual community must be. In 
the interests of good journalism, she 
might consider building up a more 
representative circle of acquain- 
tances. 

In fact, no idea cuts quite so 


unpleasantly dose to the moral 
bone for lesbian, gay and bisexual 
people as the idea of putting social 
pressure on anyone to deny or de- 
form their sexuality. 

Outside Ms Thorpe’s gated vil- 
lage, too many members of the real, 
national, homosexual community 
are being ground through exactly that 
mJL We’ve seen the damage, helped 
mop up the blood, and, all too of- 
ten, borrowed each other's dothes 
for the funerals. Lovely little town, 
London -I'm immensely fond of be- 
ing there - but my dear, those hori- 
zons! Would The Independent 
consider moving out of that beauti- 
ful tcwer-block, just for a few months 
- to Exeter, say? Manchester? Glas- 
gow? Believe me, it’s not just the ho- 
mosexual community that looks 
strangely different from ont here. 
Dr MICHAEL HALLS 
Christina, Devon 

Legal aid reform flawed 

THE Lord Chancellor's proposal to 
tackle the problems of legally aided 
medical negligence claims (Report, 
5 March) by restricting such cases to 
specialist lawyers is misconceived. 

It fails to deal with the inherent- 
ly unfair costs rule whereby innocent 
health authorities are unable to re- 
cover their legal expenses; this pro- 
motes legal aid “blackmail" where 
cases are settled for commercial rea- 
sons regardless of their merits. 

The Legal Aid Board relies on the 
opinion of the applicant’s lawyer in 
dedding whether or not to fund the 
case. Such advice is not independent 
since the lawyer has a financial in- 
terest in advancing the claim; he is 
paid regardless of the outcome. 

The conditional fee system has in- 
built incentives to avoid unnecessary 
litigation and to ensure that claims 
are property assessed. Legal aid pro- 
vides exactly the opposite incentives. 
ANTHONY BARTON 
London N1 


Amateur on the wing 

FVE long since ceased to be amazed 
that people with demonstrably no 
training in art and/or no knowledge 
of the study of perception, ideology 
and creativity and their essential role 
in artistic understanding are given 
acres of space to expatiate on any. 
new work, or exhibition. Paul Val- 
leys m usings on Gatesheacfs/4/tgd, 
by the sculptor Antony Gormley, are 
no exception (“A new friend for the 
North", 28 February). 

The vacuous saying he quotes of 
a local poet that “art dignifies a 
place”, language as slack as his - eg 
“ait counts for nothing if it does not 
move ... it aspires to something 
transcendent ...from which to con- 
struct our dreams" - does under- 
standing no favours. Tb assume a 
work is good merely because it is 
called “art” is to ignore that, like 
democracy or justice, art is a category 


expert reasoning evidence, and cri- 
teria. Where were these in the arti- 
cle? For those dismayed tty their 
absence, it’s no consolation that a vi- 
sually and epistemologically illiterate 
culture like ours attends to and admires 
only the art or interpretations of art 
ft deserves; nor that its comprehension 
of its Vermeers, Shakespeares, or 
Turners, will be just as amiss. 
DAVID RODWAY, 

Lecturer in Art and Pfiilosophy 
Art Faculty, 

Kensington & Chelsea College 
London SW10. 

Flagpole fallacy 

YOU have repeated (Report, 
7 March) the myth that the Royal 
Standard is never flown at half mast, 
even on the death of a sovereign. This 
is not true. On the death of Edward 
VD in 1910, the Royal Standard was 
flown at half mast for seven days. 
PETER FOXTON 
Buckhurst Hill, Essex 


The price of pain rises # 

PRESCRIPTION and non-pre- 
scription medicines are a major cost 
for the eight milli on people whose 
arthritis is so severe it falls within the 
medical category of "chronic". The 
main symptom of arthritis is pain. 

Contrary to popular belief most 
people with long-term chronic con- 
ditions are not exempt from pre- 
scription charges, unless they qualify 
on the grounds of age or low income. 

It is not unusual for a person with 
chronic arthritis to need a monthly . 
prescription of sit to eight items, so 
an increase of 15p per item adds up 
to an increase of £1.05. It does of 
course make sense to obtain ajpre- 
payment certificate - that's of course 
if you know they exist, and you have 
a spare £30 (four monthly) or £80 for 
a 12-month certificate. 

At a time when many people with 
' arthritis are their disability living al- 
lowance reduced or removed, the 
price of pain is certainly increasing. 
JEAN ASHCROFT 
Director of Policy, .Arthritis Care 
London NW1 

Priest was misguided 

MAY I register my revulsion at the 
actions of the priest who, arriving at £ 
the scene of godless butchery (The 
murders in Northern Ireland of 
Philip Allen and Damien Trainor, re- 
port, 5 March), “administered the 
last riles" to one party but only 
"prayed with" the other and, worse, 
seems proud of his contribution to 
a happy, balanced, mixed-religion 
community. Will no one rid us of 
such bigots? 

S G ARMSTRONG 
Otfoni, Kent 

Smoke without fire 

PRESIDENT Clinton "said he may 
have been alone with Monica Lewin- 
sky in his office on as many as five 
occasions" but “denied categorical- 
ly having a sexual relationship with 
her”(Report, 6 March). Is this the 
same Mr Clinton who admitted 
smoking marijuana but denied 
inhaling? 

DAVID LEARNER m 

Tooting, London 


A tale with everything: the Prince of Darkness, great men - and King Tony 



MILES 

KINGTON 


THE EMERGENCE oflbny Blair, and the eclipse 
of Old Labour, has been described as a talc with 
Shakespearean overtones of heroism and tragedy. 
Just how true this is. is shown by a fragment of a 
recently rediscovered Shakespeare play. The History 
of King Tony, or New Love's Labour Lost ... 

Scene: a battlefield in a marginal part of the 
Midlands. Enter King Tony with his victorious forces, 
attended by Dukes Prescott, Cook. Mandelson etc. 
Lord Livingstone stands off to one side, plotting 

Prescott See how the Tories flee the field in panic! 
This once proud army has become a rabble. Their 
shuttered troops now barely have the strength 
To undertake five years of opposition! 

King Tony. Nay. say not five! Say Lea! Say fifteen 
years! 

For who can stop our royal progress now? 

Will it be William. Duke of Hague, whose checks 
Do not yet know the razors manly touch? 

Lord Banks: Nay. for he is but an unborn 


babe in shape. 

And they are led by nothing but a foetus! 

AU laugh, save King Tony. 

King Tony Lord Banks, Lord Banks, this is no way 
to speak. 

The rough and rugged talk of barrack room 
May well suit men upon the battlefield. 

But now that we won this famous day. 

We are the leaders! We have come to reign! And 
therefore must be seen and heard by ail 
To he right statesmanlike and noble. 

Lord Banks: So, no more gaffes? 

King Tony. No, none. And no more going 
Upon the News Quiz as you were wont to do. 

Lord Banks: Alas, for that gave useful pocket 
money. 

Even if I was not always very funny. 

Enter the Earl of Ashdown, with his band of men. 
Ashdown: King Tony! All hail! A famous victory 
That you and I have won this day against the Ibries! 
See them run to London's crowded City. 

To lake up safe directorships in town. 


Till your new windfall tax shall bring them down! 
King Tony What say you, Ashdown? OUR victory? 
.We did not fight together on the fieldl 
My men. unaided, beat the enemy. 

Under New Labour’s flag of chan g e and trust! 

We took no help from you. nor have done yet 
Ashdown: So, no seat for me in your new cabinet? 
King limy I have not seats enough for my own 
gallant men 

Who stuck by me through all the fallow years 
When New Labour languished in the wilderness! 
Brave Cook! Stout Prescott! Straw and Mandelson! 
These are the men I have about me nowi 
Gone are the years of foul and Tbxy sleaze'. 

God give me honest comrades such as these! 

Enter a man dressed all in a while suit 

Martin Belt Beware, your Majesty, of boasts of 

virtue. 

Wherein you paint yourself as better far . 

Than those poor nullities whp came before. Beware 

the day when such as your friend Straw 

Shall have a son whose smoking finds him out. . . / 


Beware the day when e'en the Duke of Cook 
Shall uy to fix his friend the lovely Gaynor. 

With jobs that look most strangely like a favour. 
Beware, beware, the pride that comes with power! 
Be bumble in your most exalted hour! 

Eat the man in white 

King Tony Who was that man, who looked me in 
the eye 

And did not bend the knee in reverence? 
Mandelson: They call him Martin Bell, good sir. He 
walks alone. 

Much foreign fighting has he seen and. so they say, 

. It hath made him mad But worry not, ' 

For I shall find some defect in his legal costs 
lb make-him seem as venal as the rest. 

King Tony Good Mandelson, go spin the truth for 
roe-. 

And tell' the world about oiir victory. 

Now, gentles all, let's to Lhe victory feast 7" 

And drink the toast: Old Labour, Now Deceased! 

More of this tomorrow. 


"V* 
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o few fanners short of a 
Pnme Ministerial toolkit 


The catastrophe Blair, Clinton and 
Saddam have in common 


david 
§ i walker 

The Cabinet Secretary is 
conducting a crucial review. 
Hes asking if Tony Blair has 
enough power 


^m- CV ^, d ^ deS ^ most intelligible ele- 
S 1 "* P 01 ^ Project has been to 
roU bade foe state . We, too, said Labour 

Redone with Kg GovennnenL So heretic 

are in power with a highly favourable 
pos-tion, and foither^S^n^S 

** C ? ancellor - ^ a result the 
azeof giwmiment b shrinking dally. Bat what 

is tihe endgame? Just what, in terms of its size 
and ttt nensrons, does the New Labour state 
look like? 

In Germany and in France, government 
remains big. Come left, come right public 
jxmding remains half national product In 




* — stays 

smalL-It may have to grow in Japan (for who 
else is going to look after all those little old 
Japanese ladies in their eighties) but both 
those societies seem historically to have 
fixed government at between a quarter and 
a third the size of the economy. 

Then there is Britain. The Tbries tried and 
tried but only briefly succeeded in pushing the 
ratio below 40 per cent (that was in the Law- 
son boom). Under Major, government grew 
back to the size it was when Jim ra» ng h n ^ 
greeted the removers outside Number 10. 

But thanks to Kenneth Clarke's flanker, 
Gordon Brown now sits on a ratio dipping 
down to 38 per cent. If, as the headlines say, 
he keeps the clamps on till 2001 (and there 
is a mild downturn rather than a recession dur- 
ing the intervening years) it will fall farther. 

Does Labour then believe, as the Tbries 
used to, that smaller government is good be- 
cause it allows the substitution of individual 
for collective choice, which In turn expands 
freedom - or at feast one American -orient- 
ed version of it? 

That kind of question, of course, rarely gets 
ashed by practising pofitirians, beset as they 
are by concrete questions about preventing, - 
say, a virulent outbreak of waiting-fist disease. 
But stopping a long way short of the big ques- 
tkm-l^bigoughtgoveniinenttobe-New 
Labour seems remarkably rU-equpped to 
answer ewsn intermediate questions about how 
much public spending is enough. The reason 
is to be found in the axis on which the Blair 
government turns, between Treasury and 
Number 10. 

We journalists lave stories about dishar- 
mony between Prime Minister and Chancel- 
lor. Yet far more important than personal 
relations is the large and growing disparity be- 
tween tJ^capa<^fo<fo then re^eciiye jobs. 


tV standing AnHypt, him a gamd hie 

ChanoeHorin terms of Ira wherewithal to think 
strat egicall y wHe mon i toring the progress of 
Labour policies and the effectiveness of its 
spending decisions. 

PalkynniLstialcgKprc 
•stair Campbell, Minister without Portfolio — 
aD have proven relatively meffcctual in pro- 
viding^ Mr Blah: with a grasp erf both h® pic- 
ture and daily rfmcin r ymalring 

Zip up your anoraks and consider, for a 
moment, the machinery tinder the Blair ad- 
ministration’s hood. How do the Treasury’s 
“comprehensive spending reviews" -into the 
purposes of departmental outlays - mesh with 
foe scores of “qualitative" policy reviews and 
initiatives set up by individual ministers and 
foe Prime Minister himsel f. 

Case in point, housing for those on low- 
er incomes. Housing Benefit review is foe 
treasury’s baby. But housing s upp o i t helps 
explain social exclusion and, by all accounts, 
Tony Biair is taking an abi ding personal in- 
terest in foe work of the Social Exdnsian Unit, 
which is based in the Cabinet Office. There 
exists no mechanism for bringing them to- 
gether - apart from rather clumsy Cabinet 
committees which, since Tony Blair cannot 
chair them all, are as fikety to perpetuate prob- 
lems of coordination and conflict as resolve 
them. 

In January the Prime Minister did some- 
thing he should have done last May. He asked 
the Cabinet Secretary (foe newly appointed 
Sir Richard WHson) to conduct a thorough- 
going appraisal of the tools of the prime min- 
isterial trade - the set of levers m Number 
10 and foe Cabinet Office meant to secure 
coordination, prioritisation, monitorin g and 
deliveiy on the promises with which Labour 
came to power. 

Sir Richard has been listening and think- 
ing hard, and is due to report to the Prime 
Minister (coincidentally) around Budget 
Day. There is a case for a radical overhaul 
of the whole lot and a proper “prime minis- 
let's department” is now a possibility. Even 
if the PM had not commissioned this review, 
foe new Cabinet Secretary would probably 
have had to do somethingwith foe loose bag- 
gy monster that is the Cabinet Office, em- 
bracing intelligence, civil service management, 
and a rash of units - for example by bring- 
ing it administratively closer to the PM’s un- 
der-staffed offices next door. 

Hard men wit] straightaway say: offices, 
machinery are secondary. Ralitics is all about 
personality - if Pieter. Mandelson or the 
Prime Minister's chief of staff, Jonathan 
Powell, had been more effective, questions 
about co-ordination and priorities would 
not have arisen. 

But machinery dries matter, as Gordon 
- Brown proves. The Reasuzy opines, about 
Spending and the entire shape of the Blair 
Government is altered. Perhaps, even if 
Bfedr were administratively stronger, outcomes 
would not be touch different But at least we 
would have a sense of considered government 
strategy. 

Whitehall, like nature, abhors a vacuum. 

.In Sir Richard Wilson's hands hes - to put 
it grandiloquently - the Prime Minister’s 
fate. If the occupant of Number 10 lacks foe 
capacity to govern by deciding spending pri- 
orities and quantities, the dever andwefl-ajp- 
ported tenant of the bouse next door in 
Downing Street certainly does not. 



Iraqi women and their children are also afflicted by Gulf War Syndrome 


UN inspectors should be 
looking at Saddam’s 
cancer wards as well 
as his palaces, says 

Robert Fisk 

SOMETHING terrible happened to- 
wards the end of the 1991 Gulf War. 
While we were congratulating our- 
selves that foe Iraqi army had been dri- 
ven out of Kuwait and Saddam Hussein 
had been (supposedly) “defanged’’, an 
unknown chem i cal plague spread across 
southern Mesopotamia. It was to crip- 
ple British and American soldiers, along 
with untold thousands of Iraqis, some 
of them children as yet unborn. In the 
years to come -when it began to afflict 
our own veterans - we called it “Gulf 
Wir Syndrome”. 

So did the Americans. As for the 
Iraqis, they remained silent for years - 
even as their own people began to fall 
victim to unexplained cancels around foe 
former battlefields. Even now, Saddam 
Hussein's regime has made not a sin- 
gle statement about the epidemic of can- 
cers afflicting the largely Shiite Muslim 
population. Here, then, is something 
which President Che ton. Prime Minis- 
ter Blair and Saddam Hussein have In 
common: a total failure to explain foe 
calamity afflicting thousands of their 
people after the 1991 conflict 

Nor can there be any doubt that 
Americans, British and Iraqis are suf- 
fering from foe same affliction. As 1 was 
touring foe cancer wards of Basra and 
Baghdad last week, looking at foe men 


and women and especially children 
who are dying of lymphatic cancers - the 
cause of which, Iraqi doctors said, was 
use by the Allies of depleted cr anium 
shells - Tony Flint the acting chairman 
of foe British Gulf Veterans' and Run- 
dies' Association, was warning that foe 
very same shells could be responsible for 
cancers that have killed at least 30 British 
veterans. Just one day later, the Amer- 
ican National Gulf Resource Centre, 
representing a coalition of US veterans 
groups, announced that as many as 
40,000 American servicemen may have 
been exposed to depleted uranium dust 
on the 1991 battlefields. 

The kidney problems, respiratoiy fail- 
ures and cancers now being diagnosed 
among Allied veterans appear to be 
.identical to those afflicting Iraqis. In 
most cases, foe Iraqi victims were di- 
agnosed only years later- just as Gulf 
War Syndrome was only grudgingly ac- 
knowledged in London and Washington, 
long after Allied troops had returned 
home. I first heard of these symptoms 
among Iraqis last year, when an Iraqi 
opposition leader in Damascus -a Shi- 
ite deric who knew former Iraqi troops 
seeking refuge in southern Iran following 
foe 1992 war - told me that many of 


these ex-soldiers bad fallen xIL Most had 
fought in the tank battles south-west of 
Basra; their armour was being bom- 
barded with depleted uranium shells by 
foe US First Infantry Division. Ameri- 
can troops were exposed to the same 
dust when they moved forward after foe 
battles and helped to destroy the con- 
taminated wreckage of foe Iraqi ar- 
moured units. 

In southern Iraq, the battlefields west 
of Basra include some of foe city’s best 
farmland; its inhabitants continue to cat 
tomatoes, onions, potatoes and meat 
from fields foal were almost certainly 
drenched in uranium dusL The same tox- 
ic residues must have drained into foe 
riversand sewers of Basra, polluting even 
further foe dry’s water supplies. This, 
at least, is foe opinion of Basra’s can- 
cer surgeons. The Implication is terri- 
fying: for the first time since the 
bombing of Hiroshima, cancer has been 
linked to warfare. 

No wonder, then, that no one real- 
ly wants to find out the cause of this sick- 
ness. The American veterans* groups 
have accused the US Defence Depart- 
ment of “a deliberate attempt to avoid 
responsibility for consdously. allowing 
foe widespread ensure of hundreds erf 
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RAQ APPEAL 


As Robert flslA ankle mains dear, bmoews children are 
dying of cancer because of vHnporaisfld during -a war 
before some' pf diem had even been born. The Indepen- 
dent has linked with Care Incern ari C Ho I and Medical Aid 
lor Iraqi Children, which ana already doing much core- 
Bem poverty ihd sickness m Iraq, id bring relief to These 
hdptess victims of war We wffi work closely with them 
CO ensure that your money helps bring medidne^tp die 
dildran who mosc need diem. 

Please send Cheques, made out to The Independent 
Iraq Appeal, bo PO Bax No £870. London EW5BT. 


Photograph: Robert Fisk 


thousands of servicemen and women". 
The Ministry of Defence in London, in- 
vestigating depleted uranium ns pan of 
a Gulf War Syndrome inquiry, still 
claims that there is no evidence of the 
metal being responsible for any abnor- 
mal diseases. 

Western aid agencies inside Iraq are 
equally cavalier. UNICEF has sought no 
details of child cancer deal hs linked to 
the war - though it admits to hearing 
of foe reports. Even more shameful Ls 
our own failure - that of the UN and 
all those involved in sanctions imposi- 
tion - to provide enough of the medi- 
cines that could cure Iraqi child 
leukemia victims who are otherwise go- 
ing to die. lb deny the existence of Gulf 
'Rfar Syndrome may be sin enough, lb 
deny medicine to its Iraqi civilian vic- 
tims is shamefuL 

There is an obvious response to this. 
Why should we - foe British, foe Amer- 
icans, the West - do anything when we 
do not know for sure what is blighting 
the people of southern Iraq, as well as 
our own military veterans? Saddam is 
to blame - write that out 100 times. But 
there is an equally obvious retort: open 
a UN investigation into the pestilence 
that is sweeping through those who 
fought in 1991 and those who live there 
now but who were unborn at the time. 
UN inspectors inside Iraq can paw 
through the palaces and offices of .the 
highest Iraqi officials in their hunt for 
evidence of bio-chemical warfare. So 
why cannot the UN carry out an equal- 
ly intrusive -equally humanitarian - in- 
quiry into the cancers, kidney failures 
and deaths that accompanied the cre- 
ation of the New World Order? 


* You do the cooking, mummy, Ml pay no rent 
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~e and more 
ng men think 
~e’s no place 
home 


JUST imagine, men. You get 
home after a hard day at foe of- 
fice and look at the dishes 
piled up in foe sink. There is a 
hundredweight of old newspa- 
pers littering the floor. As you 
flop down to watch Nensnighi 
with your takeaway pizza, 1 
putting off the chores yet again , 
you remember you have not got 
a dean shirt, let alone one that 
is ironed to wear the next day. 

But it needn’t be that way. 
You could be going (jack to a 
warm, dean home, eat a weH- 
cooked supper, go out on the 
town, come back with your 
girlfriend, and still have a hot 
breakfast served - to both of 
you -in the nroming. Like liv- 
ing in a hotel, but a whole lot 
cheaper. It’s called living at 
home with mum. And increas- 


ingly it’s what millions of young 
men do. 

Some good boys have always 
lingered at home, among them 
Charles Saatdu and Geoffrey 
Boycott But a new report, by 
advertising agency Mcllors 
Reay, claims that nowadays 
one in nine men between foe 
ages of 30 and 34 are living with 
their parents, and this is well up 
on previous surveys. A recent 
cartoon in a men’s magazine 
showed a son tucking into his 
dinner and saying to his parents 
waiting on him: “I shall really 
mss you when I send you off to 
a home”. . 

These thirtysomethings are 
Thatcher's children. They have 
witnessed, if not personally ex- 
perienced, foe boom and bust 
economy. Jobs are do longer for 


life, and who knows what's 
around the employment comer. 
No doubt it makes sense not to 
over- extend yourself with a 
mortgage and while the chance 
lasts save as much as possible. 
If these practical, calculating 
men eventually do get around 
to acquiring property, it wiD be 
several rungs up. 

Extended families are com- 
mon in many non-European so- 
cieties but this is not an ethnic 
phenomenon. Indeed, in foe 
Asian community the trend is 
for young men to move out of 
the family home at the earliest 
opportunity, a subject of much 
concern among the older gen- 
eration, who bemoan the loos- 
ening of cultural ties. 

The young men of foe Mel- 
lors Reay survey do not appear 


to have any such problems. 
Middle-class mums are liberal 
minded. That means tolerance 
of foe man-about-tewn lifestyle: 
girlfriends get to stay foe night 
without embarrassment Con- 
veniently, mum's being there 
becomes a ready excuse - sor- 
ry, can't make a living-in com- 
mitment darling. 

Yet we don't know much 
about bow mum (or dad) real- 
ly feel. Do foe fathers and 
mothers enjoy having the oom- 
pany of their ageing sons? Or 
do they fed there has simply 
been no respite throughout 
their life from the daily cycle of 
cooking, cleaning, washing and 
ironing ? And the girlfriends, 
bow long can they put up with 
men who may flounce off back 
to mother after every row? If 


they did cohabit would foe 
men survive without motherly 
indulgence? 

Yet the post-modem “mum- 
my’s boy” is no longer a spotty 
wimp. The new stay-at 
-homes have money, more than 
their peers, to spend on designer 
dothes, fast cars, trendy restau- 
rants and bars. The advertisers 
rub their hands - growth in foe 
number of stay-at-homes has co- 
indded with increased spending 
on male perfumes, skin-care, 
toning and assorted hair gels. 
Spending on mens' toiletries has 
risen from £370m a year from 
1991 to around £55Qm this year. 
In Cool Britannia, it seems, men 
are soaking themselves in 
Calvin Klein, but leaving it for 
mum to put foe top back on af- 
terwards. 


m 


PRINCESS DIANA’S will has pro- 
rated much controversy, fait not a sin- 
gle question about its most prominent 
mystery. Why does her pre-tax estate 

a^tingto^n^notmehrde 

a single penny for charity? How can 
this gap possibly be explain^ 

ous, caring 
princess, who 
devoted so 
.much of her 
life to helping 
charitable 
causes, could 
never be ac- 
cused of be- 
ing heartless 
or mean. 

ioreover, she was always coi^o^ 

r foe powerful example she set for 

, if woe in embracing 







have wanted to encourage by exam- 
ple people to share tbeir wealth with 
foe needy and less fortunate. 

But when her own will was published, 

k^fiivourhecharitiesrnusthaveTaised 

an^d/rotit^pomtheAids'Eustiothe 

Red Cross’s anti-landmine campaign, 
firm the En&sh National Batet to 
Gnat Ormond Street HospuaL Thefa- 

on bequeas-foream^^eail^i 
Unnsedteyem aboui£3manMfian 
Inodes in wills. What is the expkna - 
tins extraordinary omission « 

hers ? 

Princess’s six 





•Mi ! flOX 
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anti-landmine campaign office i 



rids victim or 

inc field. Everything we know about 
r makes us believe that she would 


universal response was bght-fipp«l 
reticence. “We could not possiMy 
that”. There may be 
reason- Behind their si- 


lence, perhaps, lies thelooming pres- 
ence of the Diana, Princess of Wales 
Manorial Fond, which has raised 
£40m since her death (mdnding foe 
royalties from Elton John’s re-writ- 
ten “Candle En-The Wind”). It is on 
track to receive a total of flOOmby 
the end of its first yean Yet seven 

months have passed since her tragic 

death, and during that time the 


Memorial Fund has announced no 
grants for any causes. 

When asked if Centre point, the 
London shelter for young homeless 
and one of the Princess’s six favourite 
charities, expected to receive money 
from the Fund, Anna Mangold, its 
press spokeswoman, said on Friday, 
“We have no expectations because we 
have to function based on foe funds 
we have.” Would she be surprised if 
Centrepoint and other of the 
Princess's favourite charities received 
no money from the Memorial Fbnd? 
“It would be odd, but we can't really 
comment or we might jeopardise our 
application.” 

Yesterday the Sunday Telegraph pub- 
lished a report saying that the Memor- 
ial Fund was expected to announce its 
first grants bier this week. According 
to Christopher Spence, head of the grant 
sub-committee, "The main grants will 
however; go to the organisations which 


she was actively involved in. "Random 
was very relieved to see this, although 
surprised. For just two days earlier, on 
Friday afiemoon, the Fund’s press 
spokeswoman, Vanessa Corringham, 
told The Independent, “The Fund has 
no obligation to give these groups fund- 
ing" When pressed on the subject, Cor- 
ringham stood her pound, pointing out 
that therestiU were no published guide- 
lines for the Memorial Fund's grants. 

Why is that; why were no guidelines 
issued by the Fuiufs advisors for sev- 
en months? The answers to those 
questions wM have to come from those 
who now manage her Manorial Fond. 
And why was not a single penny ear- 
marked for charily in the Princess’s 
£22xn estate? Unfortunately solidior- 
clieat confidentiality means we are 
never likely to knew exactly what she 
intended. 


Pandora 


Adopt a Cub for 
Mother’s Day 


and help WSPA save bears from cruelty. 

Guler was found wandering the streets of Istanbul. 
Hunters probably shot her mother so Guler could be 

t . taught to ’dance* for tourists. With 
her brother Erol, she's now safe at 
lit/*?.- <. WSPA’s bear sanctuary. You can 

help keep these cubs safe by 
> - adopting them as a gift for your 

mother. For £15 we'il send an 
adoption ce rt ific a te, two photos 
of the cubs and their story. For 
£25 you'll get all these, plus a 
video of the cubs playing. 
Please help WSPA protect 
bears worldwide. 


Guaranteed Mother's Day delivery 
for orders received by 16th March. 



I want to adopt Erol and Guler 

Please return this form to the address below. 


Your name. 


Ytour address. 


.Postcode. 


Date of birth (If under 1 9) L — L 

ff you 3TB adopting a cub BS a gift for your mother and want thOrnamB 
on the cert if Katn, please wrtia their name here; 


I want to adopt Erol mid Guler for 

I I £15 (tor sn actoptkn txrtBtettg, 2 photos and the cubs’ storyi 
Dfi25 ftor.Tfl above ptu 3 a vtdoo of the cubs) 

(Ptoasamaka your cheque payobfe to WSPA or Win your credit card 
details below.} 

Visa/MastaiCsto/Svriteh/Eiiioeard/CAFCftsrityCaid/Amex 

(Phase circle the cad you are ustog. 1 

ED I 1 I I I I I I I I I I I I I I 

Snitch pkexuxdvnmier printed xms Bib mkUBol your cant} 

Expiry date L Switch Issue no. O Today's dale - > / _ 

Signature. 


O Tick here for information on corporate sponsorship 

PUhm send this completed f«m and your donation to: WSPA, 

Dept AL583,£ Langley Lane, London SWB 1 TJ. THANK YOU. 


OR CALL 

0171 793 0540, 
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Rysanek in Electro at the 
Bastille, Paris in 1992 


Leonie Rysanek 


WHEN THE Bayreuth Festival 
re-opened in 1951 alter the 
Second World Wir, the role of 
Sieglinde in Die Wblkure was 
sung by a 24-year-old Viennese' 
soprano, Leonie Rysanek. 
Everyone in the audience, my- 
self included, was totally capti- 
vated - perhaps stunned is a 
better world - by the singer, 
whose glorious voice was 
matched by an attractive ap- 
pearance and great dramatic 
ability. 

At that time Rysanek had 
been singing professionally for 
only two years: her career last- 
ed for another astonishing four 
and a half decades, and though 
her voice and repertory natu- 
rally changed, the quality of her 


singing and acting never lapsed 
from the high standard of those 
early yearn. In Vienna, Mu- 
nich, Berlin, San Francisco and 
New York, she sang a huge va- 
riety of roles, mainly German, 
but Italian as well: unfortu- 
nately she did not often 'appear 
in London, but Covent Garden 
heard her as Chrysothemis in 
Elektra, as Sieglinde, To sea 
and the MarscfaalKn in Der 
Rosenkavatier. 

Leonie Rysanek was born in 
Vienna of a musical family and 
her earliest ambition was to be 
a singing actress. She studied at 
the Vienna Conservatory with 
the baritone Alfred Jerger. and 
Rudolf GrossmaHn, whom she 
married in 1950. Meanwhile she 


made her concert d£but in 1948 
and her operatic debut in 1949 
at Innsbruck as Agathe in Der 
Freischtoz. 

In 1950 she moved to Saar- 
brucken. and two years later, 
after her triumphant appear- 
ance at Bayreuth, to the Bavar- 
ian State Opera in Munich. 
Here the long love affair be- 
tween the soprano and the 
Operas of Richard Strauss be- 
gan. Her repertoiy included 
Arabella, Ariadne, the Em- 
press in Die Frau ohne Schat- 
ten, the title role of Die 
Agyptische Helena , Salome, 
Chrysothemis and later Elek- 
tra, as well as Danae in Die 
Liebe der Danae, which she 
sang with the Munich compa- 


ny at Covent Garden in 1953. 
The following year she re- 
turned to sing Chrysothemis. 
with the resident company, 
and also sang that role at La 
Sea la. 

In 1954 Rysanek joined the 
Vienna State Opera, ringing 
many of her Strauss roles there, 
as well as %gner and VerdLShe 
made her US debut in 1956 at 
San Francisco as Senla in Der 
flugchde HoMnder, followed - 
over the next four years by 
Sieglinde, Aida, Turandot 
Amelia in Un hallo in maschaa, 
Leonora in Laforza del destino , 
Elisabeth in Tannhduser and 
Lady Macbeth, the role in which 
she made an unscheduled d&ut 
at the Metropolitan in 1959, 


when Maria Chllas cancelled her 
■ appearance in Vferdf’s opera. 

New York instantly took the 
soprano in its bean, andshett- 
tumed there year after year. Her 
raJes included Fidelia, the Mar- 
shallin, Salome, Elizabeth de 
\klois In Don Carlos, Abigaille 
in Nabucco, Tbsca and many 
others. 

Rysanek returned '* to 
Bayreuth after many years' ab- 
sence in 1982 to sing Kundiy in 
the centenary perfon&ere of 
Parsifal. During the 1980s and 
1990s she took on a whole new 
repertory of mezzo roles, in- 
- eluding the Kostetaicka in Jen- 
ufa , Heredias in Salome, Ortrad 
in Lohengrin and Kabanicha in 
Katya Kabanova. 


However, the mast success- 
ful of these later roles were 
Hytemnestra in Elektm and 
the Countess in The Queen of 
Spades. These may have been 
primarily -dramatic triumphs, 
but the' vpcal achievements, 
particularly as KJytemnestra, 
were also amazing. 

. < Rysanek gave her farewell 
performance at the Met cm 2. 
January 1996 as the Countess: 
On 25 August she took her 
fareweU from the operative 
stage at Salzburg as KJytemnes- 
tra, ringing the role, as she had 
always sting every role, as beau- 
tifully and-as me anin gfully as 
she could. 

Leonie Rysanek made 
many fine recordings. The 


Strauss discs manage to catch 
the incredible way in which her 
voice could soar up into the 
stratosphere, as Helen. 
Chrysothemis, Ariadne and. 
most notably of all, as the Em- 
press. Her Senta, Sieglinde 
and Elsa are well represented, 
while in the Italian repertoiy, 
she excels as Aida, Dcsde- 
mona in Otello and as Lady 
Macbeth, probably her 'best 
Italian role. 

Elizabeth Forbes 

Leonie Rysanek, operatic soprano: 
bom Vienna 14 November 1926 ; 
married 1950 Rudolf Grossmanrt 
(marriage dissolved). 1968 Ernst 
Gausmann; died Vienna 7 March 
1998. - 


Umberto Mastroianni 


UMBERTO MASTROIANNI 
was one of Italy's leading sculp- 
tors. After the Second World 
Wir, he cornered the market in 
municipal monuments to the 
Italian Resistance - which he 
had participated in - but his 
lowering, dynamic creations in 
steel and bronze also found a 
place in museums and sculp- 
ture-parks from Los Angeles to 
Tokyo. 

Mastroianni came from one 
of those families that breeds tal- 
ent - all the more surprising as 
it was based in the rural back- 
water of Fontana Liri, in the 
mozzarella-bcit of southern 
Lazio. His father Vincenzo was 
u master engraver, a craft that 
had been handed down from fa- 
ther to son for generations: his 
mother Luisa Conte was a 
cousin of the American actor 
Richard Conte. One of her 
grandsons. Marcello - Umber- 
to's nephew - would go on to 
play with day in his uncle's stu- 
dio: later he remembered how 
Umberto had once made the 
family a Nativity scene out of 
snow). 

Umberto travelled to Rome 
as a young teenager to study at 
the San Marcello art school and 
hdp out his uncle Domenico in 
his religious sculpture studio in 
Via Margutta. the Roman 
Montmartre. Two years later he 
was off to Turin, where he com- 
pleted his apprenticeship with 
the sculptor Michele Guerrisi. 

Mastroianni thrived on the 
city's lively art scene, forming 
friendships with second-wave 
Futurists like Luigi Spazzapan. 
who became a sort of mentor for 


the younger artist It was an- 
other painter, Filippo De Piris, 
who obtained Mastroianni his 
first one-man show, held in 
Genoa in 1931. 

Through the Thirties, despite 
his Futurist sympathies, Mas- 
troianni stayed resolutely figu- 
rative. sculpting lifesize bronzes 
in a pa red-back classical man- 
ner dose to that of Marino 
Marini It was in 1942, as Italy’s 
war effort began to disinte- 
grate, that he finally embraced 
abstraction, developing a style 
that the critic Cdsare Brandi 
would later define as “Cubist- 
Futurist”. 

The dynamic fringe of both 
movements fascinated Mas- 
troianni: his models were 
Duchamp's Nude Descending a 
Staircase No 2 and Bocdoni's 
unfinished sculptural experi- 
ments. His first important pub- 
lic commission, the Turin 
Monumento ai Cadud (“Mon- 
ument to the Fallen Soldier”) of 
1945-47, was the first of a num- 
ber of such commemorative 
sculptures - those in Cuneo, 
Urbino, Cassino and Fresinone 
are the most significant - in 
which the values of the Resis- 
tance were incarnated in a sol- 
id energy of broken circles and 
tilting planes. 

Mastroianni's neo-Fulurist 
shift was sealed with an influ- 
ential Parisian shew in 1951. Lat- 
er exhibitions at the Venice 
Biennale (where he won the 
sculpture prize in 1958), New 
York (1964), Florence (1981) 
and Tokyo (1989) confirmed 
his international reputation. 
Though he produced many 


gallery-sized works in various 
media -day, marble, capper and 
wood - he was never happier 
than when given the chance to 
work in bronze or steel oh a 
grand scale, as in the towering 
Cuneo Resistance monument 
(1964), “a mountain", wrote 
the painter, “which served to 
dear my mind and put those crit- 
ical labels in perspective”. His 
last work was a pair of buge sled 
gates for Turin's Ibatro Regjo 
opera house, inaugurated m 
December 1994. 

The sculptor's long Kirin res- 
idence ended in I960, when he 
moved to Marino, in the Castel- 
li Romani east of Rome. He set 
up house in a 16th-century 
palazzo which had once be- 
longed to the poetess Vittoria 
Colonna, Michelango’s muse. 
Towards the end of his life he 
himself fumed to poetry; he also 
wrote occasional columns on ait 
for the Rome daily H Messag- 
g era. In March 1987. he donat- 
ed a group of 27 works to the 
Italian state, including a series 
of polychrome reliefs (they can 
be seen at the Galleria di arte 
moderna in Rome). 

Umberto Mastroianni was a 
big man with large, eloquent 
hands and an emphatic way of 
getting his point across. In mo- 
ments of creative tension he 
would jump into his beloved Fer- 
rari Dino and tear around the 
Caslelli- even after he turned 80. 

Lee Marshall 


Umberto Mastroianni, sculptor 
bom Fontana Ibi. Froslnone, Italy 21 
September 1910; married Ida Per- 
fo; died Rome 25 February 1998. 


Martin Gang 


MARTIN GANG acted as le- 
gal adviser to such stars as 
Frank Sinatra. Bob Hope, 
Olivia De Havilland. George 
Burns, Lucille Bull. Paulette 
Goddard and Myma Lew. In the 
1 u 4fts he helped win a pioneer 
lawsuit that ended forever the 
abuses of the old Hollywood 
"scren-ywarcnmracT system. In 
the 1950s. when anti- Red para- 
noia was the order of the day. 
Gang specialised in getting his 
clients oil' the blacklist. 

A graduate of Harvard and 
the Boult Law- School and pas- 
sionately left-wing, he set up the 
liberal law firm of Gang, Tyre, 
Ramer and Brown in the early 
I ‘WK. One of his long-time 
clients was. curiously, the righl- 

I wing comedian. Bob Hope. 

1 Near the end of the Second 


World War, Hope told the Los 
Angeles Times , “1 asked my 
lawyer. Martin Gang, how 1 
could hold on to some of the 
money I was earning, instead of 
seeing it all going to finance all 
those B-17s and battleships." 

Gang suggested Hope form 
his own production company 
and make films in partnership 
with Paramount studios, a cap- 
ital gains ploy that is now com- 
mon practice in the film world, 
but which was rare at the time. 
It was Gang too who drew up 
the iron-clad contracts that re- 
quired Hope's platoon of young 
writers to be at the comedian's 
disposal around the dock in ex- 
change for minuscule salaries. 

In 1943 Gang and Olivia De 
Havilland sued Warner Broth- 
ers: the studio had refused to re- 


lease her when the seven years 
stipulated in her contract end- 
ed, claiming she still owed them 
six months for six times she had 
been on suspension. Gang in- 
voked an obscure anti-peonage 
law. and Warners lost the suit. 
An actor’s film contract is, to 
this day limited to seven 
years, including time spent on 
suspension. 

In 1946 Gang and Myrna 
Lqy sued the Hollywood Re- 
porter for calling her “part of the 
Communist fifth column”. 
Eventually, the Reporter issued 
a ■ front-page retraction. The 
Lqy suit was just a dress re- 
hearsal for the most intense pe- 
riod of Gang's life: the following 
year saw the birth of the House 
Committee on Un-American 
Activities, and he soon became 



Mastroianni: never happier than when working in bronze or steel on a grand scale 


known as the “Oea ranee Spe- 
cialist” crusading tirelessly 
(often, apparently, without re- 
muneration) to restore black- 
listed people to employment. 
One of his clients. a screenwriter 
named Louis Pollock, spent a 
distressing period on the black- 
list before learning that he had 
been confused with a San Diego 
clothing-store owner named 
Louis Pollack. 

Although he found the ritu- 
al of “naming names” distaste- 
ful Gang usually advised his 
clients to testify- fully to the com- 
mittee. Between 1951 and 1956 
he represented 50 victims of the 
blacklist, including the com- 
poser David Raksin (who 
named 11 people), the actor Lee 
J. Cobb (who named 20 people), 
the the screenwriter Richard 


Collins (who named 23 people), 
and his fellow Roland Kibbee 
(who named 17 people, includ- 
ing Collins). In 1951, Gang 
represented the actor and ex- 
Communist Sterling Hayden, 
advising him to inform. Hayden 
did so, and was warmly praised 
by the committee for “speaking 
out as an intensely loyal citizen”. 
Hayden later wrote, “Not often 
does a man find himself eulogised 
for having behaved in a manner 
that he himself despises.” 

The Casablanca screen- 
writer Howard Koch, after be- 
ing subpoenaed by the 
committee, was advised by 
Gang to name names. Morally 
disinclined to “walk the Gang 
plank", Koch wrote of the 
Clearance Specialist, “1 felt as 
if I were talking to two people 


- one identifiable oath a pro- 
gressive past, the other com- 
mitted to an unprogressive 
present and future ” However, 
to the end of his long life. 
Gang expressed pride in bis ac- 
tions, during the blacklist era. 

Victor S. Navasky"s book 
Naming Names (1980) describes 
a party Gang attended in the 
1970s with a friend, the writer 
Allen Rivkin. “I saw Martin 
smiling,” recalled Rivkin. “So I 
said ‘What’s the matter?’ He 
said, ‘You know, I was looking 
around. I got every son of a 
bitch here off the book.’ ” 

Dick Vosburgh 

Martin Gang, lawyer: bom 1902; 
married (two sons, one daughter); 
ded Santa Monica, CoSfrmia ^Jan- 
uary 1998. 


Jo Floyd 

IN THE AUTUMN of 1946, 
Christie’s, then in exile at Der- 
by House from- its blitzed 
“Great Rooms” in St James’s, 
saw the arrival of two recently 
demobilised young soldiers as 
reauits to the Enquiry Counter, 
then so named, in the hopes of 
proving themselves worthy 
members of the near two- 
centuries-old fine art auction- 
eers. One -of these, Richard 
Kingsett, subsequently joined 
Agnetfs, the other was Jo 
Floyd, cousin of Sir Henry 
Floyd, a longstanding partner in 
the firm. 

Bora in 1 923, son of Lt-Col 
Arthur Floyd, Jo was educated 
at Eton, leaving at 18 to join the 
King's Royal Rifle Corps, in 
which he served until the end 
of the Second World War. Bill, 
handsome and with a relaxed 
and warm-heartedly amusing 
nature/ he was speedily ab- 
sorbed, after joining the furni- 
ture department, into the firm’s 
atmosphere which then sug- 
gested, perhaps, more of the 
character of a country family 
firm of lawyers than a domi- 
nating element of the English 
fine art trade. 

He was also rapidly assimi- 
lated into the confidential part 
of the business, that of valua- 
tions,' whether for probate,' fam- 
ily division or insurance, with its 
constant contact with the M iu- 
cient regime” in their ancestral 
homes, where his courtier-like 
charm made many friends of the 
firm’s clients. 

In 1954, three of us, Floyd, 
Guy Hannen of the third gen- 
eration in the firm and myself, 
were made directors of what 
had been, since 1940, a private 
company, Christie, Manson & 
Woods, under the chairmanship 
of Robert Wylie Lloyd, with Sir 
Alec Martin and Sir Henry 
Floyd as joint managing direc- 
tors. This embodiment of the 
firm remained so until 1958 
when the older partners were 
bought out and the firm re- 
constituted under the chair- 



Flofd: amusing nature 


manship of LO. (Peter) Chance. 

Al this point, Floyd became 
head of the furniture depart- 
ment, in which post he con- 
ducted many important sales as 
well as befog vice-chairman, 
succeeding Chance on the 
Latter’s retirement in 1974 as 
chairman. 

The previous year Christie’s 
had “gone pablic” in a highly 
successful stock-market launch 
as “Christie’s International” 
and in 1977 was to open its New 
York salerooms in Park Avenue. 
Floyd remained chairman of the 
now rapidly growing world- 
wide company until handing 
over to Lord Carrington in 
1988 and stayed on the board 
till his final retirement in 1992. 

In his off-duty hours Floyd's 
greatest pleasure and achieve- 
ment was on Lhe golf field. 
With his height and fine 
physique he proved a natural 
and successful player, whether 
to Norfolk on the dunes at 
Brancaster near his parents' 
home or at Augusta in Ameri- 
ca when free from New York 
concerns. 

Travelling abroad with him 
on business assignments was an 
amusement and a delight. I re- 
member, for instance, a fog- 
delayed trip from London to 
Detroit on the way to the pre- 
liminaries’ for the remarkable 
1970 sale of the - famous: Mrs 
Dodge’s collection - then lhe . 
largest collection of works of art 
ever brought from America to 
England to be sold. It culmi- 
nated as our party drove on the 
freeway from the airport with 
the breaking of the fan belt of 
the hired car. by which time, 
after all the preceding delays, 
we were reduced to tearful 
hilarity. 

On another occasion, in 
South Africa, our diem and vciy 
considerate host sent us to see 
the Kimberley “Great Hole” 
and Patrick Lindsay, our fellow 
partner, and I discovered that 
Floyd suffered from intense 
vertigo and. when we took the 
lift to the viewing platform 
over the hole, found him quak- 
ing at the lift-gate at the top and 
unable to put a foot forward Wc 
all have our Achilles' heel and 
such a memory serves only to 
highlight the 50-year memory 
and companionship of a truly 
happy partnership. 

Arthur Grimwade 

John Anthony Boyd, auctioneer; 
bam East Dereham, Norfolk 12 May 
1923; chairman, Christie. Manson 
& Woods 1974-85, Christids In- 
ternational 1976-88; monied 1948 
Margaret Rosseffi (two daughters); 
died London 20 February 1998. 


BIRTHS. 
MARRIAGES 
& DEATHS 

DEATHS 

CHADIRCHI: Mutuua Hikmei, dint 
~ March I'fJS. UukncJ hiohnnd or 
Jam Anne, father of Fhrahjm and 
Hiknial and of rhu late Hikmct 
M-CTudirehi and Dr Habib Abdd- 
Muhv-n Al-tCazuni. brother of Luh- 
na. Funeral Irom the Rcwnt’s Pnrk 
Miv*|ue at 12 noon Tuesday 10 
March- No ITtmotv Donations if 
wished In the Iraqi Children's Fund 
or lu the Marie Cure? Cancer Centre. 

IN MEMOR1AM 

MANSFIELD: Filer (V March 19%). 
I li mil you then: f love vui now and 
I wilt li.il e you for mur. Luiv. 

For BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND 

DEATHS, telephone 0 ITT -293 20H. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

The Queen a, in . lhe Ciunraiwcatth Uin x -t 
Kii'in IUIin Mtms Irwn 

PrW Edwaid -nend. The Owe« JBd The 
Duke of Edinburgh ■Haul ^ CunifciniMuMi 
• tl'<i>.iwie .it VWaanuui LnoAni 
hlV J. jnJ iK t,imB»wvSilh I 1 - 1 ? RKtlW* 1 " * 
M.rlU«.,j,. i li tl.w, tbJl Malt London MV1. 
The l V uwoh Royal, fowkni. the Prmrw 
tt.rtal Turn Mr I ai*rf» alien* .1 nwctmr ul the 
IMildiit Tnp*fc-ii BT pfc. CL l. 

Changing of the Guard 

Tli. Itu'cMd Cjtjln Miienta! Hrjamem 
r.'uris the l.'uevnH Lite fiuaid al Hono 

Guards, lljm 


Birthdays 

Air Marshal Sir Roger Austin, 
former Controller. Aircraft, 
Ministry of Defence. 5S; Mr Bill 
Beaumont, television sports com- 
mentator. 4b; Mr Andrew Bennett 
NIP. 59: Dr Michael Brock, former 
warden. St George's House, Wind- 
sor Castle. 7S; M Andre Courreges, 
couturier, 75; Sir Roualeyn Cum- 
ming-Bruce. former Lord of Ap- 
peal, Sb: Mr Bobby Fischer, chess 
champion, 55: Mr John Golding, 
former trade union leader, 67; 
Maj-Gen John Groom. Former di- 
rector, Guide Dogs for lhe Blind 
Association. 69: Professor Sir Don- 
ald Harrison, laryngologist. 73: 
Dr Thomas Johnston, farmer prin- 
cipal. Heriot-Wjit University. 71; 
General Sir Frank King. 79; Sir 
Norman Lindop. chemist and 
educational administrator. 77; Mr 
Robin Marlin, former chairman. 
Heuctson pic. 77: Mr David 
Matthews, composer. 55; Sir 
Nicholas Monck, former perma- 
nent secretary. Depart mem of 
Employment. t»3: Sir Donald Rat- 
tee. High Court judge, hi: Pro- 
fessor Kenneth Robinson, former 
Vice-Chancellor. University of 
Hong Kong. 84: Mr Howard Shel- 
ley, concert pianist and conductor, 
48: Mr Mickey Spillanc, novelist, 
SO: Lord Thuriow. former Gover- 
nor uf the Bahamas, 86; Mr Robin 
Trovi cr. rock guitarist. 54: Profes- 
sor Sir David Weaihcrall, hacma- 
lologisl. 65; Mr David Willetts 
MP. 42. 


Anniversaries 

Births: Amerigo Vespucci. Floren- 
tine explorer. 1454: Honore -Gabriel 
RiquctL Comic de Mirabcao, states- 
man. 1 749: William Cobbeti (“Peter 
Porcupine - ), politician and author. 
1763: Modest Petrovich Mussorgsky, 
composer. 1839: Bertrand Edward. 
First Viscount Dawson, physician, 
1864; Ernest Bevin. statesman, 1881; 
Vyacheslav Mikhailovich Molotov 
(Skryabin), potuiriaa, 1890; David 
Garnett, novelist, 1892; Victoria 
Mary Sackvflle-Wesi. novelist. 1 892; 
Rex Ernest Warner, novelist, histo- 
rian and translator. 1905; Sir Pieter 
Courtney Ou ranch, editor and au- 
thor, 1905; David Roland Smith, 
sculptor. 1906; Yuri Alekseyevich 
Gagarin, astronaut. 1934. Deaths: 
David Rizzkx imKirian and secretary 
to Maiv, Queen of Scots, murdered. 
1566; JnlesMazarin (Ginfio Mazari- 
ni). cardinal and statesman, 1661; Si- 
mon Fraser, 12th Baron Lovat, 
Scottish Jacobite, executed Tor trea- 
son, 1747: Samuel Jebb. physician and 
scholar. 1772; John Gully MR prize- 
fighter and horse -racer. 1863; Arnold 
Toynbee, social philosopher, 1883; 
Frank Wedekind poet and play- 
wright, 19I& Imogen Cktre Holst, 
musician, 19S4; George Bums 
(Nathan Birnbaum). comedian, 
writer and producer, 1996; Dame Ci- 
cely Veronica Wedgwood, historian. 
1997. On this days Ripe Grcgoty vn 
declared all married RC priests to be 
excommunicated, 1074; Napoleon 
Buonaparte married Josephine de 
Bcauharnajs, 1796; Louis- Philippe of 


France founded the French Foreign 
Legion in Algeria, 15531; the Delence 
of the Realm Act was passed. 1915; 
the capital of Russia was moved bom 
PeLrogrjd [Leningrad] to Moscow. 
1918; Earn on de Valera became 
president of the Irish Free Sratc, 
1932; Archbishop Makarius was de- 
ported from Cyprus to the Sey- 
chelles. 1956; Lhe USSR sent 
“LaitT, the Fust dog into space, in 
Sputnik 9. 1961. Today is the Feast 
Day of St Bosa. St Catharine of 
Bologna, St Dominic Savio. St 
Frances of Rome, St Gregory of Nys- 
sa and St Patianus. 

Lectures 

Gresham College (Barnard's Inn 
Hail. London ECi): Dr Lynne 
Broughton. “Art, Architecture and 
Religion: speaking stones", I pro. 

Professor Andrew 
Rutherford 

A service of thanksgiving for the life 
and work of Professor Andrew 
Rutherford CUE. farmer Vice-Chan- 
cellor of London University, will he 
held on Monday 1 1 May 19% at the 
University Church of Christ the 
King, Gordon Square, London WCL, 
at 2J0pm. All are welcome hut 
please apply for admission carts to 
H. Ftidcn. Urriwntiiy of London, Sen- 
ate House. Motet Street. London 
WCIE 7HU. telephone 017J-636 
8000, extension 3221. Admission 
cards will be posted from 20 Apn'L 


CASE SUMMARIES: 9March i998 


The following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared by the re- 
porters of the /Iff England Law 
Reports. 

Asylum 

R v Secretary of State for the Home 
Departmert and anor. ex p Chowdry: 
CA (Lord Wootf MR, Potter. May Ljj) 
2 Feb 1998. 

Where a claim for asylum had 
been made prior to lhe coming 
into force of the Asylum and Im- 
migration Act 1996, the expe- 
dited appeals procedure under 
s 1 of the Act for asylum seek- 
ers from countries where it ap- 
peared to the Home Secretary 
that there was no serious risk of 
persecution, nevertheless ap- 
plied to asylum decraons made 
by the Home Secretary after the 
Act had come into force. 

Daiid Pannidc QO Lisa GiaivnmH 
(Bauuiy SoBdtor) farthe Home Sec* 
reuay. Peter Crampm QC, Bridget 
McUn (Saleem Sheik. Pimlico) for 
the applicant. 


VAT 

R v Customs and Exdse Commrs. ex 
p Lttdevroods Home Shopping Led: 
CA (Kenned); Wect Wud 4 ) 17 Feb 
1998. 

Balances outstanding in rela- 
tion to self-financed credit 
sales made before the stan- 
dard special scheme for re- 
tailers was withdrawn were not 
subject to VAT because it .hdd 
already been accounted for 
under the scheme at the time 
when the relevant supplies 
were made, lb charge tax on ~ 
the balances would amount to 
doable taxation. Hie decision 
in Customs and Exdse v Next 
pic; Customs and Excise f 
Gratton pic [1995] STC 951 
was wrong and should be' 
overruled. ' 

David Milne QC, Andrew Hitch - 
moitgh (Cuff Roberts, Liverpool) 
for Uttlewoods; Kenneth Parker 
QC. Aidan Robertson (Customs 
and Excise Solicitor), for the 
Commissioners. 


Evidence 

Rantanathan Rudra v Abbey Nation- 
al pie and anon CA (Schtetnam. 
Robert WfeOcer 1JJ) 26 Feb 1998. 
In the absence of special 
grounds the Court of Appeal 
would normally have no pow- 
er to receive further evidence 
on- an appeal against a judg- 
ment entered pursuant to RSC 
Ord 14A^ since such a judg- 
ment was. in the majority of 
eases, a judgment after a trial 
or hearing of “any cause or 
matter” within Ord 59 r 10(2). 
Mark B bneick (Sam Amt A Co) 
.fbr the 'appellant; Geoffrey Zetin 
(Dibb Lupton Akop. Leeds) fee the 


firm of solicitors, L & Co. that 
W, who was in fact a “salaried 
partner”, was a partner in the 
firm, W would not be liable for 
Ls negligent acts. 

Rupert Jackson QC. Paul Parker 
(Reynolds Pbrter Chamberiaai) forty 
Nicholas Ptittett QC. Timothy Hig- 
f&ison f David BoBand. Swindon) for 


Solicitors' 

Nationwide Bu3difqj Soctaty v Lwfs 
and anon CA (Evans, ftnr Qbson 
l4).SrChrisK)pherSbtte)24Feb 1998. 
Where a pia intiff was unable 
to show tbatit had relied or act- 
ed cm the faith of a represen- 
tation on thenotepaper of a 


Commons 

R v Secretary of State for the Envi- 
ronment, ex p Bfllson; QBD (Crown 
Office Ust) (Suntan j) 9 Feb 199a 
Where a deed granted under s 
193(1) of the law of Properly Act 
1925 granted public access to a 
common for air and exercise 
that access included access on 
horseback as well as on foot. 
George Laurence QC Louse Daria 


SaBdtir) far the Secretary cf j 
Christopher Cochrane QC, Rk 
RandeS f Downs, Dorking) fa 
ktndoMta 
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Sets continues to leave disorder on the book 


STOCK MARKET 



DEREK PAIN 


DISQUIET would appear to 
be growing over the dider- 
driven trading system, a Ira 
Sets. When it was first thrust 
upon the Gty's investment 
community in October there 
a genera] reluctance to 
discn&s, on the record, its 
perceived faitinp Many 
stockbrokers were happy to 
complain, but in deference to 
its newness and, no doubt, its 
relationship with the Stock 
Exchange powers, they were 
not prepared to stand up and 
be counted. 

Anonymity Is now being 
abandoned After nearly five 
months of stru gg ling with the 
order book and the Stock 


is coming into the open. 

Many of the complaints 
have been on behalf of small 
investors, with the order book 
seen as yet another eaample of 
what is regarded as the Stock 
Exchange's dismissiv e atti- 
tude towards private share- 
holders. 


Seasoned professionals are 
also cBsnayed They realise the 
Stock Exchange will never 
abandoned order-driven trad- 
ing^ only because of its hoge 
cost and the reputations which 
would be savaged. Bot they are 
anxious to keep Sets confined 
to its present portfolio - 100 
Footsie stocks plus another 26 
whichare former Footae oon- 

stjtuerrtsor the subject of fu- 
tures contracts. 

John Hall, managing 
tfirectta-ofstocibKJtoBrewm 
Dolphin, points oat Sets was 
introduced "not with the pri- 
vate investor in mind blit 
rather for the large institu- 

finrwri flr faanmjOPBl trader” 

He says; - “There is no 
doubt dnt die effect of the 
new system has been to in- 
crease price volatility, partic- 
ularly whe& markets are thin.” 

Also, it has reduced the 
working day as prices cannot 
be reSed upon at the beginning 
or end of trading sessions. 

“As ever, our staff has 
adapted to die new system and 


make use of it whenever ap- 
propriate but, on balance, it is 
doubtful if it has brought any 
overall benefit to the private 
investor." 

Fund manager Brian 
Ranks, head of Guildhall In- 
vestment Management (part, 
of Savoy Asset Management) 
says: "The system does not 
appear as efficient as the old 

TnaHrrJ-mnlrTng eyefftrrtj whirii 

was more competitive”. 

Market-makers, who were 
expected to be surplus to 
requirements once the order 
book appeared, are, in fact, 
enjoying a spectacular ran. 

Some 60 per cent of blue- 
chip trading is still conducted 
off the order book, with mar- 
ket-makers reaping rich re- 
wards, cherry picking the deals 
they are prepared to under- 
take. 

Transparency is now a thing 
of the past. They can, in effect, 
deal in prices and sizes of their 
own choosing. 

Concern about the order 
book is one reason why so 


much trade is still put through 
the old market-mairing sy stem. 
Prices can be distorted. The 
so-called snake-in- the-grass 
trader can still input silly 
prices, hoping to catch some 
one on the hop. 

Alhnxh time on Friday the 
order book for PowerGen, 
picked at random, offered a 
modest example of the distress 
Sets is causing. Although the 

Share spotlight 

share price, pence 

350 — 

300 [Rentokfll . 
initial J 

250 . K — 


50 93 94 i 98 ^ 


quoted price was 792p, the last 
trade, which was off the order 
book, was 799p. Among the 
orders on the book was a buy 
at 750p and a sell at 890p. 
Under normal circumstances 
neither deal was achievable. 
Those responsible were 
hoping to score if something 
untoward happened. 

Messrs Hall and Banks 
insist the Stock Exchange 
should not extend order- 
driven trading to die rest of the 
top 350 shares. 

Says Mr Hall: “What is 
quite certain is that the system 
does not work well in low 
volumes and we are strongly 
against exttadmg it beyond 
Footsie stocks as originally 
intended.*' 

And Mr Banks believes it 
should be contained until it is 
“functioning property to the 
benefit of aO investors, big and 
small”. 

The Stock Exchange is 
currently consulting with the 
slock market about extending 
Sets and even reducing trad- 


ing hours because of the 


first hour of trading to get it 
up and running) and the 

hesitam final 30 miaates when 
many trades are pulled off the 

order book, distorting closing 
prices and, therefore, the final 
Footsie calculation. 

It is likely that Messrs Hall 
and Rank* (and many other 
CSty men) will get their wish 
and the order books will not 
be extended. 

External factors, such as the 
possible economic and mon- 
etary union (EMU) upheaval 
»mt the anticipated computer 

millennium problems, are 

likely to weigh so heavily that 
increasing the order book will 

be put off until the next 
century. 

The introduction of Sets 
has not hindered the progress 
of blue chips which, despite 
last week’s setbacks, are still 
hovering around levels which 
wouW be regarded as exotic at 
the start of the year. 

Second and third liners, for 


so long left in the cold, have 
at last come alive. 

Fotmer stockbroker Robin 
Boyle, who runs Alhelney, a 
small company investment 
trust, is astonished by the 
“kanming-like capacity among 
big investors" to chase blue 
chips. He says if just 5 per cent 
of the institution’s £65bn c ash 
pQe was pumped into smaller 
companies “we could move 
into a virtuous circle where 
rising prices attracted more 
money producing a further tie 
in market values". 

There is a heavy round of 
company results this week. 
Nonrich Union (£64 0m 
against £5 67m); BAT Indus- 
tries £2JS8bn (£2.4bn) and 
GKN £41 Om (£363.&n) axe 
among the Footsie offerings. 

And RentokU Initial will 
again have the task of keeping 
up its 20 per cent growth 
promise. At the pre-tax level 
it should manage a 31 per cent 
gain to £4l5m but it could slip 
up on the earnings per share 
calculation. 
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Allied merger 
with Seagram 
runs into trouble 


By Andrew Yates 

ALLIED DOMECQ’s hopes 
of creating a wines and spir- 
its Goliath by merging its 
drinks business with that of 
Seagram, the Canadian leisure: 
group, are fading. But Allied 
is likely to settle for a distrib- 
ution agreement with the 
Canadians. 

Allied is also in talks with 
other large drinks groups 
around the world and could 
now look to forge several 
distribution agreements with 
different partners on a countiy- 
by -country basis. Such a move 
would stilt create a strong port- 
folio of best-selling brands and 
bring the promise of substan- 
tial long-term benefits for 
Allied Dornecq. 

Allied has initiated the talks 
with rivals in an effort to create 
a new force in the world-wide 
drinks industry to take on the 
might of Guinness and Grand 
Metropolitan. They merged 
last year to create Diageo and 
now have a dominant position 
in the world-wide spirits 
market. 

A merger of Allied and Sea- 
gram's drinks badnesses would 
have created the largest spirits 
group in the world with annual 
sales of more than £4bn and a 
bewildering array of top brands. 
Allied owns Beefeater gin. 


Teacher's and Ballantine’s 
whisky. Courvoisier cognac and 
Sauza tequila. 

Seagram counts Chivas 
Regal whisky. Martell cognac 
and Mumra champagne in its 
portfolio. 

But Seagram is understood 
to be unwilling to give up ma- 
jority control of its spirits busi- 
ness. Instead of a mergeT the 
two groups are now likely to 
make do with a partnership in 
North America, where they 
will jointly market and distrib- 
ute these leading brands. 

This would fail to generate 
the sort of cost savings a full 
merger with Seagram was likely 
to have accomplished. 

Allied, however, may choose 
to team up with other drinks 
groups in areas such as Asia, a 
vital market for the industry. It 
is bolding talks with Bacardi, the 
US group which owns the 
world's most popular spirits 
brand, and Pernod Ricard. 
among others, about further 
distribution deals. 

Allied's talks with Seagram 
have stalled due to the Cana- 
dian group's insistence that it 
does not want to lose control of 
its spirits business, according to 
industry sources. 

Allied's spirits business is 
bigger tban Seagram's, with 
annual sales of £22>bn com- 
pared with £1.6bn. On that 


basis. Allied could have ex- 
pected to have gained a ma- 
jority share of a merged group. 
However, the Bronfman 
family, who run Seagram, are 
believed to be unwilling to 
allow Allied to have a majority 
holding. 

“Edgar Bronfman (chair- 
man of Seagram) was never 
going to give up control of the 
spirits business lightly and it 
looks like Seagram have been 
dragging their feet on a 
merger," said on industry 
source. 

A full drinks merger with 
Seagram is still the preferred 
option for Allied and it could 
yet pull a deal out of the bag, 
but such a move is becoming 
increasingly unlikely. 

Any merger or distribution 
agreement may not be fin- 
alised for months. Even so, 
Allied maintains it is under no 
pressure from its institutional 
shareholders to do a deal and 
it continues to talk to every- 
body in the industry. Seagram 
is also exploring other op- 
tions. 

“Diageo has set the cat 
among the pigeons and every- 
body is talking to everybody 
else,” said one analyst. 

Allied’s shares fell 16p to 
554p on Friday but have risen 
from 407.5p last year on hopes 
of a drinks deaL 



BDB reassures 
City over launch 
of set-top boxes 


By Andrew Yates 

THE BATTLE of to sign up 
customers for set-top boxes 
which will alkw them to join the 


British Digital Broadcasting 
(BDB), a joint venture be- 
tween media groups Granada 
and Carlton, yesterday an- 


Looking for the ideal blend; Allied Dornecq has initiated talks about distribution deals 
with international rivals to counter Diageo 1 * dominant position in the spirits market 


plans to put the television set- 
top bates in the shops in Sk run 
up. to Christmas, where they will 
come compete head to head 
with similar products from 
BSkyB,' Rupert Murdoch's 
satellite broadcaster. 

BDB has appointed six man- 
ufacturers to produce hundreds 
of thousands of hew boxes in- 
cluding Gnindig, Face, Philips, 
Nokia, Sony and Tbshiba. They 
will be retail for about £200 
each, a simil ar price to BSkyB’s 
products, although both com- 
panies will heavily subsidise 
the cost of the boxes. 

BDB’s “plug in and play” 
boxes will give viewers imme- 
diate access to 15 channels of 
free television from, existing 
terrestrial broadcasters BBC 
ITV, Channel 4 and Channel 5, 
with up to 15 more available on 
subscription. BSkyB is hoping 
to attract viewers by offering up 
to 200 channels. 

The move will allay growing 
fears in the City that BDB 
would fail to launch its service 
as planned tins autumn after a 
delay in the. arrival of .its new 
chief executive BDB has 
poached Stephen Grabiner, 
currently in charge of United 


News & Media’s national and 
regional newspapers, io head up 
hs push into the digital market. 

However, Mr Gmbiner is on 
a 12 -month notice period, 
which has prompted a fully- 
fledged tug-of-war fur his 
services between the two 
companies. 

■ “VVe arc on track for our 
launch in the autumn. Wc arc 

in discussions with United 
News <& Media and are hope- 
ful the that the appointment ol' 
Mr Grabincr will Ik resolved by 
the time of the launch.” said a 
spokesman yesterday. 

Digital television stands to 
transform the media industry, 
offering customers a plethora 
of new channels and better 
quality pictures. 

However, the dawn of the 
new television era has already 
created tensions between the 
two main competitors. BSkyB 
issuing Carlton for £30m which 
is it owed in compensation, hav- 
ing been forced to pull out of 
the BDB consortium by the 
GovernmenL However. Carl- 
ton is withholding payment 
until BSkyB can secure the dig- 
ital rights for Premier League 
football, which it has so far has 
failed to do. 

’• BSkyB has also claimed that 

the two digital systems arc in- 
compatible, which could cause 
serious problems if customers 
wanted to switch between sup- 
pliers in the future. However, 
BDB claimed yesterday that, 
with the aid 'of an adaptor, the 
two systems can be used via the 
same settop box. 


Japan plans new £48bn boost 
for economy 

TAKU YAMASAKI, an official in Japan’s Liberal Democra- 
tic Party, said the government plans new measures worth 10 
trillion yen (£47Sbo) to boost the economy, although he de- 
nted international pressure had forced the step. Hie ruling LDP 
has proposed four economic packages since October. The latest 
involved a one-time ¥2 trillion income-tax cut and a ¥30 tril- 
lion package to shore up banks. Mr Yamasaki also implied the 
gm'emznent has a plan to lift the Nikkei 225 at Lhe end of the 
month. Most Japanese companies close their books at the end 
of March, and the government is hoping to keep insurance com- 
panies and hanks from posting losses on their stockholdings. 
The Nikkei 225 index rose 283.42 points, or 1.6S percent, to 
1 7.I3I.97 on Friday. - Bloomberg 

Record year in the markets 

ACTIVITY in the financial markets reached a record of nearly 
SI-44 trillion in 1997. despite the onset of the Asian crisis. Al- 
though this contributed to a marked drop-off in volume late 
in the year, the level of activity for the year as a whole was 12.6 
per cent higher than in 1996, according to new figures from 
the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development. 
Most securities markets shared in this growth, but international 
bonds took the lion’s share. 

Smiths set to buy Menzies 

AN .ANNOUNCEMENT that WH Smith is to take over the 
John Menzies Retail chain is expected this week, with the sum 
imulvcd likely to he a highcr-lhan-cxpcclcd £60m. WH Smith 
will gain about Nil stores in Scotland and 15(1 in England and 
Wales, and is expected to embark on an efficiency drive to make 
cost savings of more than £10m. It will be Smith's first big ac- 
quisition for a decade. The Early Learning Centre, Menzies’ 
other retail group, is not involved in the deal. 

Rush to invest in PEPs 

INVESTORS are pouring money into personal equity plans 
I PEPs) in a last-minute rush before the Budget PEPDircct, a 
discount broker, said its sales during the first week of March 
were up 63 per cent over the same period Inst year, and Feb- 
ruary's sales hud soared 165 per cent, as customers rushed to 
reap the benefit of what could be their last chance before PEPs 
urc phased out and replaced by Individual Savings Accounts. 

Skills shortage hits growth 

SHORTAGES of skilled labour are the most serious hurdle to 
business growth, a survey of members by the Institute of Di- 
rectors has revealed. Although more than 80 per cent of com- 
part) directors want to expand over the next two years, one in 
Inc said they faced skill shortages. By contrast, only 2 per cent 
said their biggest problem was a lack of orders or sales, although 
some cited the strength of the pound os a barrier. 
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Sainsbury ready to thwart Asda deal with bid for Safeway 


By Andrew Yates 

SPECULATION is mounting 
that J Sainsbury, Britain's 
second-largest supermarket 
chain, could launch a takeover 
bid for Safeway, its troubled 
competitor. 

Sainsbury is thought to be 
considering a bid to thwart a po- 
tential tie-up between Safeway 
and Asda. Such a move would 
create a significant competitive 
threat, relegating Sainsbury to 
number three in the supermar- . 
ket industry’s pecking order. 


However, industry sources 
suggested that Sainsbury is 
only likely to act In response to 
any move by Asda. It thought 
to favour a merger with William 
Morrison, the Yorkshire-based 
supermarket chain. 

Sainsbury and Safeway have 
never held any takeover talks. A 
bid would be fiercely contested 
by Safeway’s management led by 
chief executive, Colin Smith. He 
is keen to retain the group’s in- 
dependence and is currently 
unlikely to entertain any over- 
tures from Asda or Sainsbury. 


One industry source said 
yesterday: “This looks like a 
plant from Sainsbury. What 
they are doing is warning they 
will join the fray if Asda renews 
its interest in Safeway.” 
Safeway and Asda held 
merger talks last autumn and 
went as Tar as seeking confi- 
dential advice an the deal from 
competition authorities, only to 
abandon discussions when they 
became public. 

Yet analysts believe Safe- 
way’s disappointing trading 
performance, which has seen it 


make three profits warnings in 
a yeat, makes it increasingly vul- 
nerable to a takeover. 

The group’s predicament 
was highlighted last, month 
when it revealed Christinas 
trading had been poor and 
profits for the year to March 
1998 would fall to£375m com- 
pared with analysts’ forecasts of 
around £410m and the £430m 
it made in the previous year. 

Mr Smith is understood to 
be keen to address Safeway's 
trading problems rather than 
seek a merger. “Safeway con- 


tinues to focus on improving its 
trading performance, ” a com- 
pany spokesman said yesterday. 

The acquisition of Safeway 
wouldgweSainSJurya stronger 
presence m Scotland, where its 
martetjpOsitioi.is relatively 
weak. However, some City ob- 
servers remain Sceptical about 
the merits of such a deal and 
are concerned that Sainsbury. 
which has had its own trading 
problems in recent years, would 
consider such a large and com- 
plicated purchase. 

A bid for Safeway by Sains- 


buiy would create huge com- 
petition concerns and the Gov- 
ernment would no doubt 
require the combined group to 
sell a large Dumber of stores. 

. However, analysts believe 
the trend towards fewer and 
larger supermarket chains will 
continue. They predict that the 
consolidation of the industiy is 
likely to gather speed over the 
next few years. 

Somerfield and Kwik Save 
have recently announced plans 
to join forces to take on the 
might of Lhe bigger multiples. 


Two million more set to be living Full employment nirvana 
in poverty by the next election boosts pay settlements 


By Diana Coyle 

Econonvcs Editor 

THERE could be as many as 2 
million more people living in 
poverty by the next election, de- 
spite the Government '5 efforts 
to reform welfare. 

The warning, from a left-of- 
ocnire think-tank, is based on 
two main weaknesses of the 
Government's strategy: the re- 
fusal to restore the link between 
benefits and earnings, rather 
than prices; and the prospect of 
an increase in unemployment 
as the economy slows. 

Writing in New Economy, 
the quarterly journal of the 
Institute for Public Policy Re- 
search. David Piachaud, Pro- 
fessor of Social Policy at the 
London School of Economics, 
says of Lhe Chancellor’s strat- 
egy. “It is radical as far as h goes 
but It is not enough." It will do 
little to tackle the legacy of 
poverty and inequality inherited 
from the previous government, 

he says. 

On the definition known to 


economists as “relative" pov- 
erty, the number of people 
living on less than half of Lhe 
national average income, the 
article sels out this inheritance. 
The number soared from 4.4 
million, or fewer than one in 10 
of the population, in 1979 to 
10.3 million, or nearly one in 
every five Britons in 1994/95. 

A third of the poor are chil- 
dren. living in either kme par- 
ent or unemployed households. 
This means that a quarter of all 
British children grow up in 
poverty. 

Professor Piachaud esti- 
mates how far the numbers in 
each category might increase by 
the year 2002. The good news, 
he calculates, is that the rate of 
growth in the number of lone 
parent families might slow for 
demographic reasons as the 
tail end of the baby boom gen- 
eration gets beyond peak child- 
bearing age. 

He also calculates that the 
Chancellor's New Deal to get 
the unemployed into jobs could 
reduce unemployment by a 


cumulative total of up to 
400,000. In addition, the intro- 
duction of a minimum wage at 
£4 an hour would lift about 

300.000 of the working poor 
above the poverty line. 

On the other hand, the out- 
look depends on the success of 
macroeconomic policies at 
keeping unemployment down. 
As the economy slows, a higher 
unemployment level could add 
up to 800,000 to the numbers 
in poverty. 

But the biggest impact will 
come from the Oiancellar’s 
announcement in his July Bud- 
get that Labour would not re- 
store the link between benefits 
and earnings broken by the 
Conservatives. Professor Pi- 
achaud concludes: "It is not 
only the number that would be 
increased. Those who are al- 
ready poor would become even 1 
poorer." 

The net impact will be an in- 
crease in numbers of between 

350.000 and 2 million by 2002, 
taking the total as high as 12 
milli on. 


By Barrie Clement 

THE CHANCELLOR of the 
Exchequer’s cherished goal of 
“foil employment" has already 
been achieved in towns as di- 
verse as Aberdeen and Andover 
with a consequent boost to 
wages in those areas. 

Most of the localities enjoy- 
ing full employment - defined 
as where the jobless rate, has 
dipped below 2 per cent - are 
in die South-east but outside 
London. 

Crawley, Newbury and Win- 
chester and Eastleigh are 
among the other areas where 
unemployment is below 2 per 
cent and where wage rates are 
therefore under pressure from 
a tight labour market - 

Against a background of in- 
flation running above 3 per 
cent, pay settlements have been 
rising since the middle of 1997, 
Incomes Data Services points 
out in its latest report 
Its analysis of more than 120 

pay settlements shows that just 
ovw half provided pay increases 


of 4 per cent or more. The pro- 
portion of deals at 4 per cent or 
higher has more than doubled 
in six months with the dip in 
headline inflation to 3 3 per cent 
yet to register in wage deter- 
mination. 

Union negotiators are con- 
cerned about predictions that in- 
flation will bounce back up to 4 
per cent in the spring, possibty 
poshed up by tax increases in the 
Budget in a fortnight’s time. 

iftiU shortages are also forc- 
ing up the level of pay settle- 
ments. Land Rover recently 
said it was lookmg abroad to re- 
cruit 150 production engineers 
because of a shortage of qual- 
ified employees in this country. 
Honda said k was forced to look 
well beyond the local labour 
market in Swindon to recruit an 
extra 400 workers. Unemploy- 
ment in the Swindon area is now 
down to 2.1 percent. 

Meanwhile, 30,000 electri- 
cians have voted to accept a 12 
per cent pay increase by next 
January. These skilled workers, 
many of them employed by 


electrical contractors on pres- 
tige sites such as Lhe Millenni- 
um Dome and the Jubilee Line, 
will receive 7 per cent this 
month and another 12 per cent 
by next January. 

. Importantly, the agreement 
allows for premium rates to be 
negotiated at site level for the 
first time. This means electri- 
cians employed on tbe large 
projects in conurbations will re- 
ceive even greater pay boosts. 

Yet the IDS Report asserts 
that there are widely different 
pay settlements making up the 
average earnings growth of 4.7 
per cent for the whole economy. 

While big increases of 9.6 per 
cent are being paid in the fi- 
nance sector and 14.3 per cent 
in “other services”, there were 
far lower rises of 3 per cent in 
public services and 2.9 per cent 
in retailing. 

The ana^sis points to the dif- 
ficulty of assessing the present 
performance of the economy. 
“Rosy scenarios are followed by 
gloom which is followed hy 
‘stable but slow’ expectations." 
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INTEREST RATES 


TOURIST RATES 



Italy (lira) 2373 

to®" (yen) 205.86 

^(M 0.6300 

NetheriaiKls (guilders) 32774 
Norway (kroner) Q .17 

Portu S aJ (escudos) 296.42 

Spain (pesetas) 245.89 

Sou* Africa (rand) 7,7884 

Sweden (kroner) 12.9J 

• ^tterbnd (francs) 13749 

Turkey (lira) 366J1S9 

1.5989 

Source: Thomas Cook 
ftKes for indication purposes only 
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The cost of getting people back to work 


bill 

Robinson 

ON THE 

pitfalls 

IN WELFARE 
TO WORK 


H"IS NOT s u r pri s i ng that Ganfon Brown, 
a famously workaholic Labcmr <fcmc«floT, 
does not much like the idle rich. But dot 
does he like the idle poor. Getting peo- 
ple off welfare and into work is a central 
objective of this GovexmiKsat But does 
he have a coherent strategy to dead with 
the inherent conflict between eocouiag- 

ing people to find work and paying them 

a subsistence income if they fail? Many 
assert he doesn’t. They are ri g ht in that 
he has not really addressed the question 
Of incentives for the gristin g stock of un- 
employed. But I believe be does have an 
interesting, though very long-term, 
strategy to induce a work culture in the 
young and stem the flow of new, young 
unemployed on to the dole. 

To see how in tractably the unemploy- 
ment problem is, suppose for a moment 
that in an advanced industrial society itv<» 
ours the least able ID per cent of the work- 
ing population are incapable of support- 
ing themselves by selling their labour on 
a free market. Most of the things that they 
can do can be done more cost effectively 
by machines at home or by cheap labour 
abroad. However, this shouldn't mean that 
these people starve. The combination of 
technical progress and economic spe- 
cialisation that has marginalised the 
bottom 1 0 per cent of oar nation has made 
the rest of us rich enough to support them, 
lndeed, the relief of poverty is surprisingly 
cheap. The cost of giving 2 million people 
£100 per week is £10bn. That is a tiny 
fraction of the total public spending bill 


of £260bn and surprisingly small in rela- 
tion to a total social security bill of 
around £80bn. 

There is, unfortunately, a further hid- 
den cost to giving the poor enough to live 
on. The problem leaps into focus as soon 
as you stan to think about the 10 per cent 
just above the bottom 10 per oesrt. How do 
they feel about getting up on a dark win- 
ter’s morning and struggling into work to 

bring home awage ofay £120 lbra40 hour 

week? Compared with a life of leisure on 
£100 per week, 40 hours wa±far£120nuiy 
seem a poor deal. Yftnk that seemed worth 
doing for £3 per boor looks distinctly less 
appeaKngwhen the net gam, compared vrith 
the dole, is only 5Qp an hour. 

That, m a nutshell, is the central prob- 
lem that welfare- to-work must resolve. 
Once the state pays people for doing 
nothing, anyone with low earning power, 
whether in or out of work, will calculate 
that it is barely worth working. That is the 
poverty trap created by the well-intended 
relief of poverty. 

Do the unemployed really choose not 


In the 1980 or 1990 recessions many of the 
unemployed had no choice in the matter. 
But in the current, service-sector led 
boom many of those who do not work have 
turned down jobs as not good enough. So 
it is, to some extent, a matter of choice and 
incentives. One well known solution to the 
incentive problem is to give everybody a 
baric income (paid for out of taxation) of 
£1 00 per week, whether they work or noL 


. This would mean that the second poorest 
10 per cent would, in effect, get the dole 
along with the bottom 10 per cent Their 
reward for working would be restored to 
£3 per hour. But it will not have escaped 
the reader that giving everybody £100 per 
week is 10 times as expensive as giving this 
sum only to the bottom 10 per cent. The 

cost is £1 OGtm, equivalent to over 50p on 
the baric rate of income tax. 

These back-of-envelope suns reveal a 
baric but important truth; relieving 
■poverty is quite cheap, bat getting rid of 
tile poverty trap is very expensive. It would 
involve increases in taxation that Mr 
Brown is committed not to impose. Yet, 
as Jong as the poverty trap exists, it will 
be extremely hard to move people from 
welfare into work. 

Expressing the cost in tax terms helps 
us to understand another key point. The 
poor, who lose their welfare payments as 
they start to work, face a very high mar- 
ginal rate of tax. We can prevent that by 
giving the dole to everybody, so that there 
is no benefit withdrawal as you move from 
welfare to work. But that is expensive, as 
we have seen. So the cost of eliminating 
the high marginal rate of tax on the poor 
is to impose a high rate of tax on every- 
body else. What actually happens, of 
course, is that benefits taper off as in-work 
income increases. Tapered benefits cost 
more than withdrawing the dole com- 
pletely as soon as you get a job. but are 
much less expensive than giving the dole 
to everybody. The more gradually bene- 


fit is withdrawn, the greater the incentive 
to take a job, but the greater the cost to 
the Exchequer and the higher the taxes 
on tire better off. 

tn other words, the price cf encouraging 


LUC puui — - 

that discourage the better off fiwnwonc- 
mg so hard. TTiis is a trade-off that the 
Government has never tal k e d about, not 
surprisingly as it has ruled out higher tax- 
ation, yet wants to encourage the poor 
back to work. Does this mean that Wel- 
fare-to-Work is doomed to failure? 

Not necessarily. If you can’t afford to 
make the poor better off in work, then the 
only other option open to you is to make 
them worse off out of work. This, in ef- 
fect, and on a modest scale, is the new 
strategy: get young people back to work 
by telling them that the dole is simply not 
an option. If they won’t work, or be 
trained, then they must live on their par- 
ents or beg on the streets. The strategy 
has been criticised for its narrow focus on 
the youngest unemployed. But that is to 
misunderstand it completely. For the 
reasons explained above Mr Brown can- 
not afford to give adequate incentives to 
find work for all (hose currently without 
it. He has, therefore, adopted a more lim- 
ited objective of reducing the number of 
new young unemployed. The strategy 
includes a stick (dole not an option) as well 
as carrots, such as help finding weak, sub- 
sidies to employers, etc. 

What is clever about the strategy is that 
isnot politically acceptable to say to an out- 


of-work 30-year-old father of two that (he 
dole is not an option. But it is politically 
acceptable to say that to a school leaver. 
A gradualist way of tackling the unem- 
ployment problem is to steadily raise the 
age below which the dole is not an option 
(eg do dole for students). Behind this strat- 
egy lies another important idea, which is 
essentially that being in work is habit form- 
ing, as is being on the dole. If you can in- 
culcate the work habit at an ear!)* age, then 
you will create a nation of people whose 
instinct is to look for work, even if in the 
short run it pays little more than the dole. 
That idea is backed by another: our hy- 
pothetical person who opts for the dole at 
£100 rather than work at £120 is actually 
behaving rather short-sightedly. The point 
about having a job is that it can lead to a 
much better paid job. Forcing people on 
to the jobs ladder is a way of preventing 
short righted behaviour Lhai can condemn 
youths to a lifetime on the dole. 

Clearly, it would be wrong to expect 
overnight miracles from welfare to work. 
The “why work?" syndrome will not be 
quickly eliminated without a major reform 
of the tax and benefit system that docs not 
seem to be on the agenda. But, in the 
meantime, it would be churlish not to 
applaud and support a strategy aimed at 
persuading the young that working, even 
for low wages, is infinitely more rewarding 
in all senses than life on the dole. 

Bill Robinson is a Director of the consul- 
tancy London Economics 


How Britain's managers have been cast as 
incompetents on the psychologist’s couch 


mi 


By John WUlcock 

A NEW BOOK wffl gladden 
the heart of every ckwntrodden 
employee, from “alienated 
workers" to “workplace dev- 
iants". The Psychology Of 
Managerial Incompetence , a 
sceptic's A to Z guide of vacu- 
ous management buzz-words 
and business school fads, seeks 
to explain just why so many 
managers mess things up. 

The author, Adrian Furn- 
ham. Professor ofPsychology at 
the University of London, starts 
with a quick tour of well-known 
jokes about management tech- 
niques. There is seagull man- 
agement, where a manager flies 
in to arrargarrisation, dumps on 
the employees, and then flies 
out. And, of course, there is 
mushroom management, where 
the employees are kept in the 
dark and occasionally have fer- 
tiliser dumped on them. 

The author seeks to find the 


psychological reasons behind 
managerial incompetence, and 
lists a number of strategies 
used by bad managers to fend 
off instructions to change 
One is the “temper tantrum 
method" where the manager 
“calls the person requesting 
the change names, stamps his 
or her foot, appears outraged 
and insulted, even apoplectic". 

This contrasts with the 
“hush-hush method" where the 
manager takes the advocate of 
change aside and explains* in 
hushed tones, that he’d love to 
help but dearly the other chap 
doesn't understand the real 
wishes of the managing direc- 
tor, the real meaning of the 
latest figures, or the contents of 
the secret corporate plan. * 
Professor Rnubam does not 
just want to lay bare the emo- 
tional inadequacies of British 
management He also wants to 
hdp managers see how they can 
improve their performance. 


But the professor has little 
time for appraisal techniques, 
suggesting that “all appraisal 
systems interfere with team 
work, foster mediocrity, con- 
centrate on . short-term out- 
comes and tocos on the product 
not the process" 

He abo charts the decline of 
the Big Desk as a symbol of cor- 
porate power. Apparently, ta- 
bles are now in, while the 
smaller the laptop computer 
that sits on them, the greater the 
prestige. 

The tire of e-mail in the cor- 
porate world comes in for 
analysis too. The book suggests 
that composing e-mails can 
embroil people in hours of 
non-productive activity. An- 
other problem lies in their in- 
comprehensible English. 

“The irony is that the non- 
litemy, monoglotic techies ... 
might feel more comfortable 
communicating with the world 
electronically: but there is little 


evidence that the quality of the 
communication increases.” 
Not surprisingly , burin ess 

glints get a mauling- The author 
writes: “It has been said that jour- 
nalists first used the term guru 
to describe management theo- 
rists because they could not 

spell tbewodd charlatan." O uch 
Gurus are “simple organ- 
isms designed specifically to 
convert doublespeak into , air 
miles,” he says. “Many suspect 
the business gurus are greedy 
dogmatists who peddle inane, 
simple solutions to difficult 
and complex questions.” 
Perhaps as a pre-emptive 
strike against any possible at- . 
tacks on his book. Professor 
Furnham addresses reviews of 
management books. “Regular 
reviewers are often gratuitously 
nasty. They have found it pays.” 
Well Professor, Tm happy to 
buds the trend and say this book 
is a gas. Just don’t leave it on 
your desk for the boss to see iL 


Stoy Hayward launches advertising drive 




STOY HAYWARD is this week 
throwing down the gauntlet to 
its rivals in the middle ground 
of the accountancy profession by 
unveiling a nationwide advert- 
ising campaign designed to 
demonstrate his “deariy assoc- 
iated with growing business”. 

The move, which is costing 
about £500,000, comes as many 


firms are responding to the in- 
creased pressure at the top of 
the market caused by the 
planned merger of the Big Six 
organisations Coopers & Ly- 
brand and Price Waterhouse by 
stressing their allegiance to the 
vibrant owner-manager sector. 

But Adrian Martin, Stay’s 
managing partner, believes they 
will find it difficult to match his 
practice's expertise in this area. 


“Storys is a post-War firm.” he 
says. “We've always acted for 
post-Whr industries.. .. It's in our 
blood and part of our culture." 

The campaign is the latest 
stage in a strategy review begun 
three years ago. Although it in 
effect began a few days ago with 
“teaser" posters with the 
strapline “Go Forth and Mul- 
tiply”, it hits its stride today, 
when about 280 sites around 


England will cany posters with 
the first two words of that line 
replaced with “Come Here", 
with the firm’s logo below. 

In an attempt to show that 
there is substance behind the 
slogan “Business Grow-How", 
the initiative has also involved 
sending partners to some of the 
world's leading business 
schools and carrying out ex- 
tensive research. 


Revenue to change rules to offset millennium bug costs 


By Diane Coyle 


GORDON BROWN will an- 
nounce in next week's Budget 
a tax break to help companies 
tackle the “huflenninm bug” 
problem. The Inland Revenue 
will allow companies to set 
spending on special computer 
software against their tax bill, 
at a cost in foregone corpora- 
tion tax revenue of as much as 
a few billion pounds. 


The nnDennium problem aris- 
es because older computer pro- 
grammes wrote dates as two- 
figure numbers when computer 
memory was more expensive. 
Some systems will therefore run 
into hugeproUems when the first 
two figures of the date change 
from “19” to “20” in the year 2000. 

Although the extent of the 
“Y2K problem” has become 
the subject of extraordinary 
hype by some consultants^ com- 


panies have said it will cost the 
hundreds of millions of pounds 
to fix. Zeneca and Royal Sun Air 
lrance have both said they oqaect 
to spend £100m, and Unilever 
has put the cost at £250m. 

The new tax measure, to be 
spelt out in an article in the 
April edition of Tax Bulletin , 
dears up an uncertainty about 
exactly what year 2000 spend- 
ing could be set against taxable 
profits. Purchases of off-the- 


shelf software will qualify for 
this treatment 

However, spending on big 
new projects such as upgrading 
the company’s computer hard- 
ware, will continue to have to be 
written off gradually far tax pur- 
poses at a rate of 25 per cent of 
the remaining balance each year. 

The measure will be an in- 
centive for companies to fix their 
existing computer system rather 
than junking it for a new one. 
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TEL: 0171 293 2222 


BUSINESS to business 


FAX: 0171 293 2505 


Services 


Make BIG SAVINGS 
on international 
'phone calls 



1 „ & is 


Freephone Access 
number for all calls 

Quality service 
I from a wefi esatbfished j 
company 

Worldwide rates - 
including UK 
No rentals or joining fees 


SS#''? 


1 Freephone Customer Services 
for more information or to open 
tin account immeclir.tely: 

0800 496 496 3 


[ STICKY PRINTS— I 

I BRILLIANT SELFADHESIVE • I 

COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS 
ON AN EASY TO PEEL 

BACKING SHEET. 

Produced from negative 
photographs or saoes. 

BmiBSS sticky prints are 
available in a range of 
6 convenient sizes 
f lW n£4^yi0G . 

,^^^1943 60*343- 



(S mmun i2000 


■we FUTUR! 


CHOICE 


Australia 
Fiance 
Germany 
Ghan a 
India 


22p 

45p 

29p 

40p 


USA 5p 

14p Japan 
15p Kenya . 

15p Malaysia 
45p Pakistan , 
39p South Africa 35p 
Free Access Number 

24 Hour Access 
Use Any Touch Tone PboM 

Dedicated Cell Centre 
paid Service 


0800 '634 2000 


NOTICE 
TO READERS 

Whilst watatereurasU*. 
precantHHM with all 

‘ adwtbemenu, isodsis are 
ttntfyaMiodtotake 


■paying a depositor entering 
jut,, upy fluncial nmuntbnenL 


Services 


Uhcii. hiij.)|.x.T i,'- 
Id lilt* phonus 
v hon \ Du k-a\ 
\ our oiTicuV 


messagemai! 

< ■’ 0800 376 0044 



Small to Medium Sized 
Manofactuwng/Sowtce 
Companies 

Required to complement 

wSSEtw* 

vUttrtMcbnaiiiMMfc. 
O*n0lir prmleasridmd. 

TU: 0171 491 2254 

Mobile: 0411 374808 


Camputera'Semces 




informatics ltd 



IS YOUR WEBSITE 
SECURE? 


PiAnwig ob Moral 
cw ben scary tak, 
carrying art Bsciranic 
canasta an be Net is 
taught wlh mm pads ora 
dangers ff you arc fooHno 
to eanyiifctu Mermens, 
ffunHcJotopupie 


WBidbrts 


jsUnufefnBoMfe.totesnalMQr - 
ore kJeaSy ptoeed todewtop^iteiMBa 


EJtattabSgaaetarat 

WO»b.<rM««alanl 


For anted 

Gjualle Informatics. Lid 
Tet 0171 564 2132 
Fax Oin 5M 2150 


Business Partner 


Equipment & Supplies 



*ShmpUX177 
* Samsung SF 4 Q 
★Ofivrrtti OFX 1200 


£149 50 mtr roll *1 
£99 

£219 Pten Paper TAM 


★Samsung SF100 
★Samsung SF110T 
★Samsung ST2900M 
★Samsung SF4100 
★Brother 51 Q 
★Brother 5200T 
★Brother 1020 
★Brother 1030 
★Brother 8000P 


£122 

£137 Fax TAM 
£195 

£269 Special Offer 

£129 

£179 

£225 

£294 Plans Paper TAM 
£525 AB prices vac 


\ ★Canon FC23Q/OBvrtti 8004 A4 copier £229 \ 
Ctdl to find out haw we can offer these prices 
Other faxas available: PANASONIC, 
SHARP, GOLDSTAR, NLE.C. 

Cm. 0345 1252660 

For afl the best prices on Coniara and Consurrabtos 


Opportunities 


Turnover £1 Million P.A. 


Achieve substantial returns as a property 
co-OKflnatar fez your post cods area 
TMs Is on opportunity to profit from the purchase 
and sale of residential property. 

£4.500 payable by two instalments for area 
training, stationery, on-going support and 
financial back up. 

Loam bow to net more than your fee In Die first 
two transa c tions. FUU/Bart nms from home. 
Come and see for yourself and meet us In our 
woridna offices. 

fbr a noobaflaflon meeting oafi 


CHAIN BREAKERS (UK) Ltd 

Tel: 01730 '-$0730. Fax: 01730 462251 


PERMANENT U.S. RESIDENCY 

GREEN CARD IN 6 TO 8 MONTHS 
£95,000 WITH REQUIRED NET WORTH 

FREE INFO PACKET 

01420 549262 M-F 9 TO 5 


Franchises 


Franchises 


rhe search for y<>ur 

mvn executive DUSllieSS ends here 




Ii 1 iiiiii«iii»h>» In ttM aw m flB and In t winUu cal ■con an al a *. Emm ikw 
ttb conUnidm 


Over tint patat 
reinwtr 

eonUiudng to grow and prosfMfc 
ana Mamatoreri on 
txjsmnss based upon our 
uBthafeataatg 
momSsmtun. 


mMH grown 
In a panod of 


d bjr tb* 


Humana Wnmntaial eraMea you to capftaGsa on your wpartroa and skis to biJU yow own executive recnamant 

"" basod ipon our pnwan methods and ongoing trein&eg. Curendy aro hare owr 105 offices I 

ua the fasten growing ameutive raouitmaM orgarfeafan in Europe and Atria. We aagpeo to be operating In ao counriai by 




t h 11 canaries making * 



Contact Knta Cm Tab 01793 843 842 
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MOUYMAID, 

Secure Your Future With Molly Maid 


What do you want in a business ? 


Molly Maid has been operating in the UK since 
1985 

* lb Meet a Universal, Ongoing Need - 
Dust falls every day in every home! 

* Low Investment and Overheads - 
Franchise fee £7,800 + VAT and there's little 
working capital 


Molly Maid Franchisees bnild their businesses on a 
loyal customer base 
* Good Cashflow - 

Molly Maid is a cash business with little seasonality 


Molly Maid provides extensive on-going support 
from former franchisees plus regular re-training 
programmes. 

lb find out more, call free on 0800 500 950 
BRITI SH 
FRANCHISE 
ASSOCIATION 

FULL MEMBER FS 2*975 




Opportunities 


SELF-MADE 

MILL IONAIRE 


I Baking Mentt ottws wont ML 
Send tof FREE ctotaMs:- 
you wonlt be efekPPaMBd KIS 
JOHN SCOTT 
Dapt Ml, PO Bn 40, 

. GaushoadNEBIPfi . 
lorphotw 1191 487 4M7 nymnal 


WANT TO START 
YOUR OWN 
BUSINESS? 

Home bawd, profitable 
concept with enormotb 
potential. 

Not MLM or Franchising 


< all 0 1 S | 236 4 5 5 <S 
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You should 
be talking 
lo us... 

ABOUT: 

' -Vl uspnrlunilv In 
or!, lor vour'.dr" 

• A uliiti' coil.ir 
fin in in muni 

• A hi mil’ (lil’ic e b.nc 

• An o\i. i 1 i r>" n rl \ .irk’d 
in.irl.f t 

• Oirfcl.'ir-k'ifl < lifnN 

• 1 nil tr.iinin” .imi 

ilijJlJiirl 

• IVr Min. ’.I .snd 
prulf^sion.il 
di.-\ i'lo|)nu’nl 

• Inciepen'ictKe, yd 
[i.irl of ,i k’.'iin 

■ f, sriiin^ nlui! \;ui 
know v i'll art 1 vwir!h 

‘ Lon upfriltiri" co-K 

■ Hi^li in; omc pok'nli.il 

• Lon” term luture 

■ ("meld on^nin" ini nmc 

■ l!-i\ i-rMiicd jii< null' 

..tn other word?i, 
fieini; in tunlrnl of 
vonr own i iin.vr. 


audit el 


COST MANAGEMENT CON5UWNTS 
, Affiliated to successful business 
profesiorab natxmwido, you will 
be operating in sorno of die fastest 
growing and fastest moving 
markets in the wodd today - 
helping businesses to manage and 
reduce thrir major business 
overhead cusUe 
As such, you will become 
indispensable to vour client's 

marugCTient team and with an 
ever broadening range ot cost 
management services, vuu can be 

assured ot a king-term business 
with Hpvb profit polentiaL 
If you haw a dynamic 
entrepreneurial spirit and like to 
play detective, you'B really enjoy 
being an Audhcl Cost 
Management Consuham. 

So let's stan talking. 

Investment of £15,950 + VAT 
Can us now on 01962 863915 
Or write for further details to: 
Auctttel (UK) Lid 39 Southgate 
Street Winchester S023 9EH 
fac 01962 854420 
Email: hdb@attdHeLautk 


SPORTSWEAR MAKES MONEY! 

-I- >’3-- ir.tj'-stci ‘o tcr.ir; c.-- a estaS'.s'is-i frar.^his* (n-ii 
C's'.i A-cl;sai:r; SPDfi'SWcAS o: rASH!0N$? Trim 
fR£S .NrORVATid?. t->cT c^' f AJt CN CsMAND 'i'c. 

r cur wi- s-‘t> o r nr? "j;r >:.i; co.^r. cr yo- 

tar -Its f.i'.eC Sy -jj C12C-A S24S41. 

•= u-» !« 'Ti'-riLdL'i. .jL-;-.c all. ;t1 1'0 I'rtrTUVS*- ni- 

Linx Trading Limited 



To advertise in this section please call the 

Business to Business Team on 0171 293 2742. 
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TEL: 0171 293 2222 


LEGAL 


FAX: 0171 293 2505 


INTERNATIONAL 

COUNSEL 

PARIS 


COMMON LAW QUALIFIED 
CORPORATE & BANKING EXPERIENCE 

Our client is the major subsidiary within a worldwide company that has operations 
spanning the full spectrum of communications systems. With a group turnover in 
excess of $13 billion and over 190,000 employees, the company has a truly global 

business working in conjunction with both traditional and new operators as well as 
major corporations and national governments. 

An outstanding opportunity has now arisen for a dynamic and enthusiastic legal 
counsel to join a highly regarded international legal team based at the company's 
headquarters in Paris. The legal counsel must be able to operate both autonomously 
and as part of a team, handle a wide ranging and high quality corporate and 
commercial workload with a strong finance bias. 

You should have gained between 3 and 6 years corporate, contract as well as finance 
or general banking experience from a major international law firm, another 
multinationaJ or a well-known bank. You must be willing to travel. 

For further information on this outstanding opportunity, please contact Naveen 
Tull at Laurence Simons International. 

◄ r^ LAURENCE SIMONS ^ [> 

International Legal Recruitment 

Craven Home, 121 Kings way, London WC2B 6PA Td +44 (0)171 831 3270, Fax +44 (0)171 831 4429 
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Excellent opportunities with major finds io. iaf’' 

London are j^entiful; We at Hillman Saunders 7 fUIfy 
appreciate that the choices facing career-minded 
Solicitors seeking advancement can be quite daunting 
and that is why we do not just provide a Vacancy listing 
service’. We understand that to make a good carter 
move an individual must have information. Our sole: aim 
is to provide that information to ensure . that the: correct 
decision is made - even if that decision is to stay put! If 
you are contemplating a career move in any of the areas 
of law listed below we can help. 


' M 


i 

•: N 

i 

• -i 


BANKING • PENSIONS • TAX • PROPERTY 
• COMPANY • CAPITAL MARKETS 
• CORPORATE FINANCE • FSA 

For information on the opportunities available 
in all the above areas, please contact 
John Chapman on 
0171 929 0707 
Alternatively, write to him at 






Hillman Saunders, 78-79 LeadeohaU:Sif^£lil 


London EC3A 3DH. 
Fax: 0171 929 1666 


Email: legai@hiIimansaTOders.denmn.m^ m 




THAMES VALLEY 

RICHARD WILSON & CO 

Probate and Thist practitioner 

i The successful candidate will be of 

I partnership material able to maintain our 
high level of service. 

There arc definite partnership prospects. 

CV to; Carol E Lewis, 

Richard WUson & Co. 

Meadow House, Pangbournc, Reading RG8 7LY' 
Tckphonc 0118 984 226 
DX; 54650 Pangbourw 
pufboarac^'ridurd-MlbnukinnLcaiik 


THIS NEWSPAPER AND YOU 

To 

j If you have a complaint about an item in this 

advertise 

) newspaper which concerns inaccuracy, intrusion. 

harassment or dgarimmatioo. 
write to the editor about h. 

If you’re still dissatisfied you can write to the 
Press Complaints Commission, 

Legal 

an independent organisation established to uphold 
an editorial Code of Practice for the Press. 

Appointments 

TBS KEWSPASOt A&1DSS fcY THE PCC* DECEftOHS 

P(€ 

please call - 

1 SALISBURY SQUARE LONDON ECIY 8AE 

Phil Baber 

Tdcphoae 0171 353 1248 Faaanle(h71 353 fifiS 


Thif {pace hat bom domOtd by the peb6ah*r 

0171 293 3324. 



Business -AlHRrs Manager 

Excellent salary + benefits 

London based ... 

Granada Film and Granada International Drama are divisions of one of the UK's most 
innovative and successful television companies, produdng and financing feature films and 
major international drama. Behind the accolades and star performances lies the vital need 
to ensure tiiat legal issues and challenges are managed to the advantage of the whole, 
organisation. Hence the importance of the role of Business Affairs Manager, calling fora 
great legal mind coupled with the ability to spot business opportunities amongst the 
minutiae of contractual negotiations. 

You will be heavily involved in drafting legal documentation/ whilst building and 
maintaining a full awareness of the. commercial imperatives that drive the company. 
Specifically, well look to you to ensure that contractual negotiations and agreements meet 
our business objectives, and that we comply with all legal obligations. Your success in these 
tasks will make an important impact in our drive to excel in one of the most highly 
competitive arenas in the global entertainment industry. • • • • 

Probably a media lawyer in private practice with at least 2-3 years' post-qualification 
experience, you will be eager to become involved in commercial as well as. purely legal 
matters. Well organised, thorough and comfortable working in an energetic, pressured 
working environment, you will be a confident and persuasive communicator. Not least, 
you will willingly take responsibility from the moment you are briefed. 

We offer a competitive salary complemented by an excellent benefits package. To 
apply, please write, enclosing a full CV and details of your current salary to: Head of 
Business Affairs, Granada Media Group, The London Television Centro, Upper 
Ground, London SE1 9LT. 

Granada 


GRANADA MEDIA GROUP 



This is a newly created, executive role char will have real influence oti a * 

£1.2 billion business. 

This is a US owned company thar aims to lead the field in the deregulated 
power market. 

This is an opportunity for an accomplished corporate/ commercial sofidtor to - -- 
operate at the highest levels and gain significant exposure to senior ihanagemehi. 

Reporting to the Company Secretary, you will negotiate major contracts and 
advise on strategies for business development. Your responsibilities will indude - 
preparing, drafting and advising on a very 'wide range of contracts and 
agreements, adding your strong commercial acumen as well as your professional 
expertise. This will involve liaising with internal clients at ail levels on 
a variety of statutory, regulatory and commercial issues relating to supplies and , 
customers alike. I . 

This is nor a role that is already mapped our for you, so a high degree of self- 
motivation, initiative and organisational skills will be required. A qualified 
lawyer with 5-10 years* post qual ific a ti on experience, you must be able co 
demonstrate a depth and breadth of commercial and corporate experience 
gained either in practice or in-house. 

Interested candidates should write to our retained consultant, Daniel Richards, 
enclosing your curriculum vitae at Michael Page legal. Page House, 

39-41 Parker Street, London WC2B 5LN. Telephone 0171 269 2234, 
hut 0171 405 2936 e-mail: damelricharxls@rnichaclpage.com This assignment 
is being handled cxdusrvdy and any direct or third party applications will be 
forwarded to Michael Page. 


Corporate 

Counsel 


lip to £60,000 pa 
+ car + bonus 
Nottingham 


You make the difference 


m 


East Midlands 
Electricity 


RESOURCES DIRECTORATE ■ 

ASSISTANT SOLICITORS j 

(2 POSTS 1 PERMANENT, 1 TEMPORARY - MATERNITY COVER) . J 

Salary: From £23,259 to £26,982 per annum ■ 

Mflton Keynes Council became a new Unitary Authority on 1st April 1997 and feces new and 5 
exciting challenges during a time of radical change. It has created a Runily Group within its LesaJ ■ 
and Property Service to provide legal support to the new client Directorates, particularly in the areas ■ 
of Social Services Law and Education Law. Ttoo e nth us i astic and committed lawyers are needed to ® 
join this new developing team. ■ 

~ 

The successful applicants will: 

• be able to manage a substantial caseload of Oiild Care matters ■ 

including advocacy ^ 

• be prepared to specialise in an area of Social Sendees Law « 

(other than Child Care) or Education Law 2 

■ be able to work as a tpember of a team and have good interpersonal drill* J 

• be committed to customer care 

• be able to work under pressure and to strict deadlines ■ 

The posts are exempt from Section 4<2) of the Rehabilitation of Offenders Act 1974 to, wW r ■ 
Exemption Order 1976. The posts are defined as ‘politically restricted', fo^id^with JSELSf 5 
Government and Housing Act 1989. **«waance with the Local ■ 

If yon wish to knew more, please call Christa Wright on 01908 252336. ! 

Charing datm Monday 23rd March. Interviews wifi be held on 30th March 199$. .5 

Application forms and fell details are available by tdephoiiins 0l90fi 2526IK ■ 

bouniper day) or h, writing to: ■ 

Keynes Council, Civic Offices, 1 Saxon Gate East, MDton mt °° ■ 

facility is available for deaf and hard of hearing people. OidytboS tMton| y 5 

should xing 01908 252727 (office honrs o%)7 ^ Wlth <mniCoin equipment J 


PLEASE QUOTE THE APPROPRIATE REFERENCE NUMBER. R04720 orR04711 



are 


MILTON KEYNES 


(TEMPORARY) 

The Council is an Equal Opportunities Employer 
armed from candidates under the ace rf p , Ucahons 

a»ibut« «grfc* 
creed, disability or sexual orientation. ° nguJ ’ nad onality. 

Many Coondl jobs are suitable for job sharing. 
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No such 
thing as 
si free 
lunch? 


The proposed new corruption Bill will 
tighten up the Jaw on corporate 
hospitality. By Grama Langdon-Down 

SUPPOSE Company A, hoping principal -if the employer- and 
,*/ J? fiet busui , ess ^0“ Company the employee involved did not 
W R. arranges for B s managing di- perform a public function.” 
rector to attend an important 


football, match as the guest of 
A’s directors. 

The match is preceded by 
drinks and lunch, during which 
(among other things) As cur- 
rent and future activities are dis- 
cussed. A dearly hopes that B’s 
managing director will enjoy the 
event and be influenced by it 

Few people would consider 
this exercise in corporate en- 
tertaining corrupt. But where 
should the line be drawn be- 
tween acceptable and unac- 
ceptable hospitality? 

For the Law Commission, 
which last week published its 
recommendations and draft 
kUBill to modernise the law of oor- 
T ruption. the answer lies in the 
intentions and expectations of 
those providing the hospitality. 

If A had simply sent B’s 
managing director a ticket for 
the match with its compliments, 
the Commission decided it 
would be “hard to resist” the "in- 
ference that this was primarily, 
if not exclusively, a bribe. 

But for a prosecution to' 
succeed in the ‘lunch" sce- 
nario, it would have to prove 
I (hat A thought tha^ff B^man- 
• aging dfc$pjpr. dftjjriwi.it the 


public function.' 

Some commentators have 
grumbled that while executive 
boxes at Wembley or 'Twicken- 
ham. and hospitality tents at 
Wimbledon or Henley may out- 
rage the true sports lover hud- 
dled in a rainswept seat, they are 
no places for law-makers. 

But the Commission took 
the view that corruption struck 
at the root of commercial life 
and democracy itself and it 
was time to reform the existing 
“obscure, complex, inconsis- 
tent and insuf^en^dcmipre-' 
heosive” legislation covered by 
the Prevention of Corruption 
Acts 1889 to 1916 and the com- 
mon law offence of bribery. 

It also highlighted two oth- 
er areas where the present laws 
were out of touch with modem 
society -in making a distinction 
-between public-sector and pri- 
vate-sector corruption and. in 
taddmgmtematianal conuption 

It had reconsidered the dis- 
tinction between public and 
private.bpdies in the light of the 
changing economic environ- 
ment It was unclear, for in- 
stance, how the present law 
would operate in relation to a 
privatised utifitywhich stiH pro- 
vided a public service but did so 



Sporting life: Executive boxes and hospitality tents have become part of the scenery at events like the Henley Regatta 


contract; be " for . the profit of its sbarehoki- 

primarily”"ih return ror , tt6' ; * wfr&TSBty include the Gov- 

lunch and ticket and not as a re- ernmenL 


suit of a instructive discussion 
in congenial surroundings. ... 

According to the Commis- 
sion's report “The practical ef- 
fect. we believe, would-be that 
corporate hospitality would be 
the subject of prosecution only 
where it would blatantly corrupt 
on any view.” 

Law commissioner Stephen 
Silber QC added: “Under our 
proposals, there would be noth- 
ing wrong with any amount of 
corporate hospitality if It was 
done with the consent of the 


The Commission concluded 
that the distinction should.go. 
The question of whether there, 
should be any distinction be- 
tween the behaviour of a pub- 
lic servant and a private 
employee would be dealt with 
in sentencing. 

Mr Silber said the Com- 
mission was also aware of in- 
ternational initiatives to combat 
corruption and so had recom- 
mended the law should apply to 
the corruption of foreign offi- 
cials. This would catch attempts 


by "UK companies or their 
agents to win contracts overseas 
tty offering bribes. 

Last summer, the' Govern- 
ment declared “war on sleaze 
and corruption In all areas of 
public and private life”, propos- 
ing a new single offence of cor- 
ruption, covering both public 
and private sectozs, with amax- 
ixnum sentence of seven years. 

The Home Office is now 
studying the Law Ctommission’s 
report and, once it has the reo- 

ommendations of. the joint com- ; 
nrittec oh parliamentary 
privilege on the position of 
MPs, it could produce new 
anti-corruption legislation into 
the next session of Parliament. 

Tho Commission recom- 
mended four new offences, tri- 
able either in magistrates’ or 
Crown courts. These would do 
away with the ‘illogicality” of ex- 
isting legislation which meant 


that someone committed an 
offence by accepting a bribe but 
not by acting in retun .i* the 
bribe or by attempting to earn 
a reward. 

Under the proposed offence 
of performing functions cor- 
ruptly, it would be sufficient to 
prove that a person’s conduct 
was motivated by the hope of a 
corrupt reward, whether or not 
one had been agreed. 

The offences also introduced 
the concept of “an agent” - 
someone, such as a solicitor, ac- 
countant, employee or compa- 
ny director, who has agreed to 
act for another person. It also 
applied to someone acting for 
the public, ending the uncer- 
tainty over whether the law ap- 
plied to police officers, judges, 
local countiUozs and employees 
of privatised industries. 

The other new offences 
would be: 


■ Corruptly conferring, or 
offering or agreeing to confer 
an advantage; 

■ Corruptly obtaining, so- 
liciting or agreeing to obtain an 
advantage: and 

■ Receipt by an agent of a 
. benefit which consists of or is de- 
rived from, an advantage, which 
the agent knows or believes to 
have been corruptly obtained. 

Updating the law also meant 
defining the meaning of “cor- 
niptty", because existing case 
law, was in “immense disar- 
ray”. Their recommended def- 
inition was: “A person who 
confers an advantage should be 
regarded as doing so corruptly 
tf be or she intends that an agent 
should do an act or make an 
omission and believes that, if the 
agent did so, it would probably 
be primarily in return for the ad- 
vantage rather than for some le- 
gitimate reason”. 


Mr SQber said the consent of 
the agenf s principal would be 
a defence. However, it, would 
not apply if the agent was pur- 
suing a public function. For ex- 
ample, if a barrister was bribed 
to act in breach of his or her pro- 
fessional duty, the client’s con- 
sent would be immaterial. 

For Christopher Murray, 
president of the London Crim- 
inal Courts Sotiritocs’ Association 
and head of criminal law at 
London solicitors Kingsley Nap- 
ley, die definilion was “too wordy 
and too confusing for a jury”. 

“Although the Commission 
has made a good shot at it, I 
cannot say I am terribly im- 
pressed with their definition. It 
is unworkable. How can a jury 
reatit a conclusion something 
was “probably primarily” in re- 
turn for an advantage. It imparls 
such a degree of uncertainty. 

“I know the Commission 


was concerned about corporate 
hospitality but the difficulty 
with corruption is it requires a 
moral judgment and that, as 
with obscenity, is in the eye of 
the beholder.” 

George Staple, former head 
of the serious Fraud Office, is 
now back with his old law firm 
Clifford Chance as senior part- 
ner in charge of fraud and reg- 
ulatory matters. 

He said the SFO had con- 
siderable success in prosecu- 
tion of corruption cases, such as 
the conviction of the former 
chairman of British Bus for pay- 
ing a LlmiDion bribe. However, 
it would have been easier to pros- 
ecute others if there had been a 
dearer definition of “corruptly”. 

“I think the Commission 
has come up with as good a de- 
finition as you are going to get 
But you will still have to think 
hard about a set of facts to de- 


cide which side of the line they 
fall." 

Roy Amlot QC, chairman at 
the Criminal Bar Association, 
said the Commission's propos- 
als appeared “very sensible and 
refreshing” and should cope 
with modern behaviour in a 
modem society. However, there 
would still be a major difficul- 
ty with corporate entertaining. 
"Nothing is going to alter that 
fact that it is bound to involve 
a big grey area. If you give some- 
body cash, there isn't a problem. 
If you give them a ticket to 
Wimbledon, that is understood 
as accepted corporate enter- 
taining. But if you give someone 
an expensive holiday, is that a 
bribe? That has to be left to the 
jury to decide." 

Legislating the Criminal Code: 
Corruption , Law Commission 
No 248, available from The Sta- 
tionery Office £16.35. 
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Negatives h igh I ight the positive 






New frontiers: A man holding a fan depicting a white woman on the balcony of a house. Johnston ^ title for the 
picture, A Jamaican Artisan, suggests the fan was home-made, contradicting befie& that colonial rule stymied blade 
arts. (Below) The market place in Port-au-Prince, Haiti Photographs: Harry johnscon/The Royal Geographical Society 
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ACROSS 

I Unpleasant lot parade be- 
fore monarch (6) 

5 Terrific bong with the 
French director who's leg- 
endary (6) 

8 Roads the learner negotiat- 
ed m Hampshire (9) 

9 Don’t hold on to work per- 
mit at firs (33) 

II Joint funding for South 
coast resort say (4) 

U Expeditionary gear? (6,4) 


THE INDEPENDENT CROSSWORD 

By Portia 

I PnnB 26 West African country 

'■■r among * number coming 
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| j | |10 27 Macho European accepted 

^ — in a grudging way (6) 

28 Old money is concealed by 
^ — people’s prophet (6) 

|3m 8 B »n 2 Pop out to put on the fish 

} | j 1 3 Getting dose to conflict 

SSSfilS with member (4) 

4 Army unit learns about 
I 20 1 j point of practise (8) 

U — W — 3 One who's profited fiom 

the Tiger economy? (33) 
123 j I I 6 Tba Baa brewed contains 
cold water (63) 

f&j H 7 Rave about quarters hous- 

^ — ing navy in this manner (7) 

| I j | 8 Name of US mo untains 

pH — 10 Settled off the beaten trade 

« I!!? 14 of Roundhead 

U ^ soldieis occupying land (9) 

15 16 Paimefs sign to finish so 

about bundle of papas (5) l8 

-SStfU- * 20 

22 21 

23 police (4) 24 

25 New honour received by avement(4) 

first-rate woman (5) 
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A newly-discovered photographic study 
of life in the Caribbean destroys old 
stereotypes. Matthew Brace reports. 


A SET of fragile glass plate 
negatives of the Caribbean 
taken during fee first few 
years of tins century, which 
lay undiscovered for decades, 
is being balled as one of the 
most accurate and revealing 
photographic records of the 
region ever produced. 

When the Royal 
Geographical Society’s 
picture library manager, 
Joanna Scadden, opened a 
dusty drawer in the vaults and 
began mining a set of 
previously uncatalogued . 
slides she did not realise 
immediately that she had 
unearthed a collection of 
significant cultural and 
historical importance. 

It was the work of Sir 
Harry Johnston, a British 
government official based 
mainly rp mlfima| p<Kf 

Africa, who was sent to Haiti, 
Jamaica, Barbados and . 
Trinidad in 1908 by tus friend, 
the US President Theodore 
Roosevelt, to document on 
film the life of the region’s 
blacks. 

Until Ms Scaddeo’s 
discovery, the bulk of the 
negatives had remained 

largely mlm OWD, langnfehing 

in tiie society’s basement. ' 

While the collection 
(which goes on display at the 
society this week) painted a 
picture of p o v e rty and 
hardship it also, more 
importantly, broke a mould 
by discarding the 
stereotypical image of blacks 
as mischievous children or 
savages. 

According to the Jamaican 
art historian Dr Petrine 
Archer-Straw, who has 
curated the photographs, 
Johnston’s scenes of markets, 
farmers and workers in rural 
settings were ahead of their 
time. 

"They depict a vivid and 
accurate record of a lifestyle • 
that has changed considerably 
in this century. These 


photographs defy post- 
independence political ideas 
that present the region as 
polyglot, multi-racial and 
hybrid.- 

“Instead we find a 
Caribbean community that is 

predominantly Made,” Dr 
Amber-Straw said. 

She added that to some . 
Caribbean historians most 
British historical writers of 
the period were unrepentant 
imperialists who believed 
wist Indians were, on racial 
grounds, unfit for self- 
government. - 

“Johnston, on the other 
hand, believed that blacks 
had experienced an 
accelerated development and 
proved themselves capable of 
governing their own affair s,” 
she said. 

“His views may not pass 
now, but at tire time they 
would have been considered 
p ro gre ssive.” 

The Jamaican High 
Commission, the Rritirfi 
Council and the Royal 
Geographical Society have 
jointly organised a “ 
rep a tria tion pr o gramme 
through which each of the 
four fcland nati ons will 

receive a full set of prints to 
add to their archives. 

Another aspect of the 
project is the implementation 
of an educational programme 
in the Caribbean designed to 
raise debate and promote a 
wider understanding of the 
context in which Johnston 
operated. 

The programme will 
include history evenings tor 
university students and 
teacher trainers to discover 
ways m which visual evidence 
such as these photographs 
can be used in education. 

Sir Harry Johnston’s 
Caribbean collection is on 
display at the Royal 
Geographical Society in 
London for two weeks before 
touring the Caribbean. 



Making their way: A Haitian peasant (above) -at market 
and a Haitian mother with her children 
Photographs: Harry Johnston/The Royal Geographical Society 
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